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DR. WISDOM 



ON XHB 



SAXON PART OF OUR LANGUAGE. 



Th« address of Dr. Wisdom on English Grammar was soon followed by one 
of equal interest on ihe Saxon part of our language. Professor Cadmus, in a 
late communication to the Association, has kindly furnished an outline of 
it. Dr. Wisdom, he says, was induced to prepare and deliyer the address 
by two facts, observed in his investigations in English Grammar : first, that 
the structure and icUom of our language are Anglo-Saxon ; second, that its 
few inflections are derived from the same source. These facts led him to enforce 
the importance of paying greater attention to this part of our native tongue 

DR. WISDOM ON THE SAXON PART OF OUR LANGUAGE. 

Gentlemen, said Dr. Wisdom, it is a proud thing to have the English 
language for our native speech. Its structure is simple and massive, and its 
basis strong in all the elements of enduring power. Its history, to which I 
lately directed your attention, has taught you tiiese things. 

Recall its outlines, gentlemen. From the present, look back on the past 
The English language now reigns over a vast territory — United States, British 
Isles, Canada, Guiana, Jamaica, Gttemsey, Jersey, Oihraltar, Liberia, Cape of 
Good Hope, Malta, India, and AustralitL, Once, it was known only on the isle 
of Thanet Its home was Hanover and Westphalia, on the Continent Its 
wanderings were by the stormy Baltic, Caucasus, and distant Indua 

It covers tliis territory, gentlemen, as a mixed language. It is found on 
the Continent, and in those wanderings, as the Saxon tongue, a branch of the 
great Teutoni'^ family. As such, it was introduced into England in A. D. 460. 
Six successive settlements established it on the island. It became a national 
language in A. D. 836. The Celtic speech, the original language of the British 
Isles, existed only in a few districts. New changes awaited our mother-tongue. 
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The Dane and Norwegian came in A. D. 827, altered its form, and brought in 
the Gothic element The Norman-French conquered the Saxon» in A. D. 1066, 
and engrafted the French element upon the native stock. Other changes fol- 
lowed. Latin and Greek words were freely introduced by the learned. Modem 
English arose in the time of Elizabeth — arose with the Anglo-Saxon element 
as the basis. To this element of our native speech, allow me to direct jour 
attentioa 

Gentlemen, said Dr. Wisdom, the love of our nK)ther- tongue should be 
strong as death. It is the speech of home and the heart, and contains treasures 
of sacred memory. Who can forget, or neglect it, and not wound the dearest 
interests of bis nature ? 

The Anglo-Saxon is our mother -tongue. The French portion of our lan- 
guage is associated with wrong and oppression. A few memories of taste 
relieve this picture of it The Latin part belongs to arts, sciences and abstrac- 
tions. The other elements, which enter into its composition, are puny exoticsi 
It is otherwise with the Anglo-Saxon. It forms the root, life, and beauty of 
the English language. 

Gentlemen, continued the Doctor, I wish you would weigh this matter, and 
render a just verdict for our mother-tongue. The verdict, which I ask, is f| 
pjucFSEBNOE to the Latin and French portions of the English language in the 
education of our childretu The grounds on which I ask this verdict are weighty 
and just 

1. The eablt words of home abe Anqlo-Saxon. It furnishes us with the 
names of husband and wife, father and mother, son and daughter and child, 
brother and sister, friends and kindred, and home itself. 

2. The words of the heart are Anglo-Saxon. Such are love, hope, 
sorrow, fear, tear, smile, blush, laughter, weeping, and sighing. 

8. The words of early life are Anglo-Saxon. And who can overrate 
their power ? The foundations of the mind are laid amidst the oljects for 
which they stand, and their associations. 

4. The words which stand for sbnsirlb things are mainly Anglo-Saxon : 
such, for instance, as the sun, moon, stars, water, earth, spring, summer, winter, 
day, nighty heat, cold ; and nearly all our bodily actions. These are the words 
adapted to childhood. 

5. The words of praotioal life are Anglo-Saxon. The farmer, the mer- 
chant» the laborer and salesman use this part of our language. The names of 
their instruments are mainly Anglo-Saxon. 

6. The words that mark special varieties of objects, qualitibs, and 
actions, are Anglo-Saxon, aqd give peculiar weight and point to our language. 

7. The grammar of the English language is Anglo-Saxon. Its sfrua- 
ture, idiom, and inflections are derived from this source. 
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On these grounds I rest my claim for a preference of bur mother-tongne a-i 
the basis of education in the English language. It is admirably adapted tn 
cbildhood, and capable of producing results, affecting happily the mind, heart, 
and life of our children. 

Dr. Wisd6m continued: Counting on a verdict agreeable to these views, 
allow me now to make some suggestions on the study of orthography. 

'the ipeaking and *peUing of our language are widely different This is 
apj^nirent to everf reflecting mind. Indeed, the difference is so great that it 
is almost useless to give any rules. What is to be done ? Shall we write a-i 
we spell t Shall we lop off every letter that does not enter into the pronun- 
elation of the word ! By no means. I would not tear away old associations, an'l 
eff&ce the early records of the history of English mind, as seen in the form of 
our words. I would learn the spoken langttage by the ear, and the written 
language by the ete. This is a simple remedy for the evil, and the only cer- 
tain way of acquiring oral and written speech. 

I would teach the growth of our language also, said Dr. Wisdom. The 
common practice is otherwise. Analysis is preferred to synthesis. I would 
reverse this order. I would begin with the radical toordy show the process of 
derivation and composition^ and point out the exchanges of one part of speech 
for another. In this way, the child would be introduced to the formation of 
his language. Indeed, he would form the language himself; and it would be to 
him as a living thing, because it would be the expression of his own mind. To 
make this mode of studying our language complete, I would always link the 
fjBords with the things for which they stand, and reduce them to practice at once, 
by giving instances, I would also arrange them in families, or groups, under 
the leading topics of thought, and thus link them for ever to the objects to 
which they relate. 

It remains, added Dr. Wisdom, to define the pl\oe of the study of 
English orthography. There is danger of introducing it too early into the 
courise of education. It should receive attention from the beginning ; but its 
study, as such, should be commenced after the elements of English grammar 
have been mastered. And why f The study of orthography should embrace 
definition and the use of words in sentences. Instances should complete every 
exercise. Now, these things cannot be attended to without some knowledge of 
grammar. The noun mwt be defined by the noun, and the verb by the verb. 

Such, gentlemen, is our mother-tongue in outline. We are proud of it. If 
other languages are like the scimeter of Saladin, bright and ke'n, the Anglo- 
Saxon is like the mace of Richard, a thing of power. It is well used only by 
one man on this continent. 

But, gentlemen, the Anglo-Saxon is not all the English language. The 
Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin, and Greek elements are invested with much 
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interest) and must be called up to your attention at no distant day. I am am* 
bitioua I wish to hasten the dawn of a new era in education. The time b 
at hand, when the professor of the Engliwh language shall sit side by side with 
the doctors of Latin and Greek ; but he shall do so on the condition of placing 
the old Anglo-Saxon above the classics, and making Alfred and Caedmon and 
Bede more honorable than Virgil and Homer. Gentlemen, our old mother- 
tongue has endured two captivities : one under the Norman-French, the other 
nnder the Latin and Greek. From the former, it was delivered under the reign 
of a king : from the latter, it is about to return under a president 
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ANALYSIS 



OF THX 



HAND-BOOK OF ANGLO-SAXON ORTHOGRAPHY, 



This Hand-Book, as the name imports, proposes to intro- 
duce the child to the Anglo-Saxon part of our language as 
the true basis of the English tongue. 

It proposes to do so because Anglo-Saxon words are the 
words of home, of ike hearty of sensible objects, of business, of 
individual action, of infant speech; and their inflections, as 
seen in our English Grammars, of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

To accomplish this object in the best way, the Hand- 
Book is divided into two parts. The first supplies the 
materials of Anglo-Saxon Orthography. The second pro- 
poses their study and application in the formation and use 
of words. 

The FIRST PART conducts the child at once to orthogra- 
phy. From this, he is led, by a series of simple steps, to 
language, the English tongue, the Anglo-Saxon part of it, 
words, letters, accent, quantity, and the formation of words. 
A clear view of radical and derivative, simple and compound 
words, terminations, sufl&xes, and prefixes, closes the first 
part, and furnishes the child with the materials of study in 
Anglo-Saxon Orthography. 

The SECOND PART applies these materials in a series of 
1* 
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studies, and furnishes the child with the chief words of the 
Anglo-Saxon part of his native tongue, their growth, and 
use. It does so in accordance with nature. 

1. The subject is presented synthetically. There is a 
growth, beginning at the words of home, and reaching for- 
ward to the words of manhood. 

2. The words are arranged in fe,milies, and appear as 
household groups, clustering around the parent stem. Each 
individual one is seen distinct and known in its origin. 

8. The words and their parts are so arranged as to present 
to the eye the growth of our language, which is actually 
repeated in the oral and written studies of the child. He 
forms his own language. 

4. The words and their parts are so disposed as to enable 
the child at once to see the meaning of each part, as well as 
the meaning of the whole. Instances, in which their use 
appears, complete the study, and put the child in posses- 
sion of the words. 

5. All these views are combined in one more general. 
Words are signs of things, and are studied and known best 
by seeing the things for which they stand. They are 
arranged accordingly in families under the leading topics 
of thought, beginning at home and ending with heaven. 
In this course, the mind, in written speech, retraces the 
steps of oral language, calling to its aid the laws of asso- 
ciation, the only true verbal memory. 
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MATERIALS. 
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OF 



ANGLO-SAXON ORTHOGRAPHY. 



I N8TR UCTIO N !• 
OBTHOOBAPnY. 



The word, orthography^ is of foreign origin. It is derived 
from two Greek words, and means correcf writing. If I speU, 
or write the word rock^ for instance, the exercise is one in 
orthography. # 

The study of orthography is not a new one. It was com- 
menced when ikQ first word was spelled, or written, and has 
been pursued in some way or other ever since. Even while 
reading, it receives attention. The eye fixes the forms of 
words upon the mind, as it fixes the shapes of sensible 
objects. 

The field or extent of this study is easily defined. It is 
WRITTEN WORDS. Orthography teaches us to write or rep- 
resent the words of spoken language by certain marks, called 
letters. As such, it is a part of the study of language. 
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I N8TR UCTIO N II. 

LANaUAOB. 



Language is a familiar tiling. It is known in the daily 
intercourse of life. The, cluld uses it to teU his wants and 
hopes : the sage uses it to declare his opinions. 

The word, language^ is of Latin origin. It comes from the 
name of the tongvje^ because this organ is chiefly used in form- 
ing it. It is now the name of that system of sounds, or 
marks, by which we makQ known our thoughtij. If J ^eik 
or write my thoughts about a rose or a book, the exercise is 
one in language. 

The study of language is one of great interest. As far as 
we are able to judge, language, in the first instance, came 
from God. There was only one language in Eden. There 
are now about three thousand varieties of it upon the earth. 
Some of these are only spoken : others are both spoken and 
written. Some of the languages are written in pictures^ 
others in symbols^ and others still in hUera, Among tbese, 
we find our own — ^the English language. 



INSTgUCTION III. 
THB Bira.LIBH LANOTTAaB. 

This is our native tongue. It is spoken by the English 
and their descendants in every part of the earth. 

It is not the native language of the country, called Eng- 
land. It was imported from the North of Germany by the 
Angles and Saxons about 450 A. D. The name of the lan- 
guage, as well as the country of England, is derived from 
one of these tribes, the Angles. 
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The Englisli language is now spreading &st over the 
earth. It has already won its way into all quarters of the 
globe. It is spoken in England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
Malta, Gibraltar, Guernsey,^ Jersey, Cape of Good Hope, 
India, Australia, New Zealand, Jamaica, Canada, and the 
United States. 



INSTRUCTION IV. 
% THB OBIOm OF THB SNGLIBH LANOT7AOB. 

The English language is not the native speech of Eng- 
land. It came from that part of Germany now known as 
Hanover. The Angles and Saxons introduced it into 
Britain, now caUed England, about A. D, 450. Since 
that time, it has undergone many changes, and is now a 
mixed language. It has received words from the French, 
Gothic, Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew lan- 
guages. The Anglo-Saxon part is the basis. It is the 
mother-tongiie of the present English. 

The Gothic words are very much like the Anglo-Saxon. 
They are Danish, Swedish, Dutch, and German. Such are 
the words, boor, sloop, schooner, waltz. 

The French words are quite numerous. They were in- 
troduced chiefly at the Norman conquest, A. D. 1066. Such 
are the words, depdt, bouquet 

Words of Spanish origin are limited in number. From 
this source, we have casie, platina^ musquito. 

"Words of ItaHan origin belong chiefly to music and paint- 
ing'. Such are piano-forie, stanza, sketch, sohj falsetto. 

The words derived from the Latin and Greek are quite 
numerous. They belong chiefly to the arts and sciences, anfl 
abstract qualities of things. 
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The Hebrew supplies us with a few words. Such are ass, 
jubilee, Pharisee, JEssene, Talmud, and some others. 

The different Hving languages, now on the earth, have 
supplied us with a variety of words. These have been in- 
troduced by commerce and travel. We may mention here 
the Celtic, Eussian, Polish, Bohemian, Georgian, Persian, 
Arabic, Chinese, A&ican, and native American languages. 



INSTRUCTION V. 
THB ANGLO-SAZON PABT OF THB BXGLISn LAITOUAOB. 

The name, Anglo-Saocon, is derived from the Angles and 
Saxons, German tribes, who began to settle in what is now 
called England, about A. D. 450. They drove out the old 
inhabitants, called Celts, if we except Wales and small 
portions of Scotland, Ireland, and England. 

The Anglo-Saxon is truly our mother-tongue — ^truly the 
English language. The words, borrowed or introduced from 
the various living and dead languages, have been merely 
engrafted upon it and partake of its form and nature. 

The Anglo-Saxon portion of our language includes about 
TWENTY-THREE THOUSAND words. Most of thcsc are in 
common use. 

1. They are the early words of home. Such are the names 
of father, mother, brother, sister, son, daughter, child, home. 

2. They are the names of our first feelings. Such are the 
words love, hope, sorrow, fear, smile, blush, laugh, sigh, 
groan. 

8. Thewords of pra/cticallife are chiefly Anglo-Sojocon. They 
Qpcur on the ferm, in the shop, counting-house, and market. 
The tales of love and sorrow in every family are told in 
Anglo-Saxon words. 
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4. The names of sensible cbjeciSj stich ds first airakeu the 
mind and are always with us, are Anglo-Saxon. Such aie 
the names of the sun, moon, stars ; earth, fire, water ; spring, 
summer, winter ; day aiid night ; light, heat, and cold ; land 
and sea ; and many others. 



INSTRUCTION VI. 

W0BD8. 



WoBDS form the materials of language. With these, we 
give shape to our thoughts and feehngs. They become 
vocalj and touch the ear. They become visible, and please 
the eye; 

Words are fiimUiar and well-known things. They form 
part of our daily life, and, like fuel, feed the constant desire 
to talk. Words are signs of things. When I speak or 
write the word, rose, you think at once of the flower for which 
it stands ; the object is recalled, and seen and smelled again. 

The English language, which is our native tongue, con- 
tains about SIXTY THOUSAND words. 



INSTRUCTION VII. 

WOBDS ABB THB BEGINNINO OF LANGUAGE. 

Language does not begin with the alphabet. Single 
sounds, such as are expressed by letters, are unknown to 
childhood. Entire words, like entire objects, fix attention. 
Their sound pleases the ear. Their form, when written, fixed 
the eye. 

The child playing, or listening to household conversation, 
picks up whole toords as he picks up whole pebbles and 
flowers in his eatly walks. Thite language begins — ^begins 
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witli words. Simple sounds and letters are learned after- 
wards. 

INSTRUCTION VIII. 
THE KKOWLEDGB OF WOBDB. 

A WORD, like a sensible object, was the point of departure. 
Here the ear was attracted. Here the organs of speech were 
first exercised. As the child, at first, thinks little or nothing 
of the parts of things, so he thinks little of the parts of words. 
He knows not that they, have parts. The whole lamp 
catches his eye. The whole words, papa and mamma^ catch 
his ear. So his knowledge of words begins. 

It begins with wJiok words. From a whole word, the child 
proceeds to a knowledge of its parts, khers and their sounds^ 
or advances to new words formed from it. 

Let us take, for instance, the word, father. He learns to 
divide it into two parts, fa and ther, and these again into the 
letters,/ a, t, h, e, r. 

He learns also to join other words or parts of words to it, 
and form new ones. Thus, he forms fathers, jEatherZife, 
taLtheTfioodj ^^n&ltherZy. 



INSTRUCTION IX. 
LBTTBBB AKD BOITirDS. 

The sixty thousand words that compose the English 
language are spoken with forty sounds, and written with 
TWENTY-SIX letters, or characters. These are called the 
alphabet. 

The sounds and letters will now be presented at one view, 
under the heads of votvds, diphthongs, and consonants. 
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L VowBL Sounds. There are twelve vowel sounds. 



1. a as in father. 

2. a as in fat. 
8. a a^ in £ite. 

4. a or at^ as in water, law. 

5. 6 as in mete. 

6. 6 as in met 



7. t as in pin. 

8. o as in note. 

9. o as in not. 

10. 00 as in fool. 

11. t^ as in tube. 

12. u as in tub. 



n. Diphthongs. There are foub diphthongs. 

1. ou as in house. 8. ew as in new. 

2. 01 as in boiL 4. i as in bite. 

in. Consonants. There are twenty-foub consonants. 



1. w as in woe. 

2. y as in ye. 
S. I as in low. 

4. m as in man. 

5. n as in not. 

6. r as in ran. 

7. p as in pan. 

8. b as in bin. 

9. t; as in van. 

10. / as in fan. 

11. ^ as in tin. 

12. d as in din. 



IS, th as in thin. 

14. th ss in thine. 

15. g as in gun. 

16. ^ as in kin. 

17. 8 as in sin. 

18. sh Bsia shine. 

19. z as in zeal. 

20. zh as in azure. 

21. ch as in chin. 

22. j as in jest. 
28. ng as in sing. 
24c. h as in he. 



If we look over the forty sounds of our language, as pre- 
sented in this view of them, the twelve vowel sounds are 
represented by five letters, three of the diphthongs by two 
letters each, and one of them by one letter. The twenty-four 
sounds known as consonants are represented by eighteen 
letters. This is done by making z stand for two sounds, th 
for two, and sh, ch and ng for separate sounds. The letters 
C| X and ; are of little or no use. is represented by i^ as 
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in words like cake, and by 5, in words like cideir t x is the 
same aaks or gsj and q is tlie same as kw. 



INSTRUCTION X. 

6TLLABLBS. 

Many of the sixty thousand words which compose the 
English language cannot be sounded at once. Such are 
words like father, riverj contentment. They are broken into 
parts, called syllables ; as, fa-ther-ly. 

A syllable is a word, or so Tnuch of one as can be sounded ai 
once; a^, man, riv-er, cheer-ful-ly. 

The division of Words into syllables Requires attention. 
It may be understood by attending to a few rules. 

1. Two vowels are separated, when they do not form a 
diphthong: H-on, cru-el. 

2. A single consonant is joined to the latter of two vowels : 
fe-tal, pa-per. 

3. Two consonants coming between two vowels are com- 
monly separated : car-man, bar-ter, con-tents. 

4. Three or more consonants coming between two towels 
are not separated, if the first vowel is long: de-throne, 
a-thwart. 

5. Three or more consonants are separated when they 
cannot be readily sounded together : trans-gress, ab-str^iot 

6. Terminations are commonly separated: teaoh-er, fish-er. 



INSTRUCTION XI. 

QUANTITY. 



The voice, in sounding letters, syllables, or words, may 
be prolonged or shortened. This is called quantity. 
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Quantity is hngih cfvoice^ ds heard in vomels and syllables. 
A VQweJ is long when it is allowed to vanish away; as, 
Ca-to, fa-ther. It is short when part of its sound is cut off; 
as, fat, btt, qX, 

A syllable is long when the voice, in sounding it, is pro- 
longed ; as, feet, sit, shut. It is short when the voice is 
hurried over it ; as, bat-ter, in-com-pat-i-ble. 

Quantity i?equires constant attention. It gives a pleasing 
variety to conversation and reading. But it is seldom 
observed. The signs of quantity are vw^, — , as in presume. 

INSTRUCTION XII. 
ACCENT. 

The voice, in sounding words of more than one syllable, 
varies it& force. It is stronger on one syllable than on another. 
This is called accent. Accent is force of voice on one or more 
syllables of a word. It is observed on the syllable ty in 
iy-Tantj and the syllable sume in the word 'pTe-sume. 

Accent is very important. It gives a pleasing variety to 
the sound of a word, and in many cases, even fixes its mean- 
ing. Its sign is /. This is called the acute accent. The 
other accents are of no moment in this place. 

Its importance is seen in the change which it produces 
Ux some words. Thus : 

AitgiMt, the same of a month. Att-ffUst, the quality of a person. 

Min-ute, sixty seconds. MinUte, sipall. 

Des-ert, a wildernesSi Desert, what one deseryeui. 

INSTBUCTION XIII. 
0BT90SPT AJSfJ> ORTHOGBAPBT. 

The words of our language may be either spoken or 
written. In the one case, they are addressed to the ear ; in 
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the other case, to the eye. They appear as audible or visible 
things. To make them audible is the province of orthoepy : 
to make them visible is the work of orthography. 

Orthoepy is derived from two Greek words, and means 
correct speaking. It teaches ns the spoken word ; its sounds, 
syllables, and accents. If I sound the word, mmufe, it is an 
exercise in orthoepy. 

Orthography is derived fix)m two Greek words, and means 
correct writing. It teaches us the written word ; its letters, 
syllables, and accents. K I spell or write the word, de-sirtf 
it is an exercise in orthography. 

INSTRUCTION XiV. 
XTYMOLOaT. 

It is not enough to be able to speak and write words. "We 
wish to know their origin^ and the changes through which 
they have passed, or their history. Etymology tells us 
about these things. 

Etymology is derived from two Greek words, and means 
the tnie account of a word. It treats of the descent of words, 
and their changes of form. As such, it introduces us to 
knowledge of the first importance. An instance will explain 
the whole subject The word, child, is an original one, and 
means issue, or what is produced. From this word, others 
are formed; as, children^ childhood^ childlike^ childish^ child- 
ishly. They differ from it in form and meaning. To point 
out such differences, and mark the true descent of words, is 
the business of etymology. 

Another instance : I take the word, ungodly. I remove 
the part, Zy, which means like, and the part, wn, which means 
not. Thus is left the complete word, Ood^ which is an 
original one, and comes from the Saxon. It means good 
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This is etymology, since it gives a true account of the word, 
ungodly^ its changes of foim, descent, and meaning. 



INSTRUCTION XV. 
RADICAL AHD DKBIYAnYB WOEDB. 

In seeking the oiigin of words, we find some that are not 
derived &om other words, imd some that are. We find 
RADICAL and DERIVATIVE words. 

The term, radical, is taken fix)m the Latin, and means 
belonging to the root. As the root gives rise to the stem and 
branches, so do certain words give rise to others. Care, for 
instance, is a word of this class ; and firom it are derived the 
words caieftd, caxeless, osLrelessly, and others. It is a radical 
word. 

A radical word is one that gives rise to others. Man is such 
a word, as it is the source from which manly, unmanly, 
manlike, and others, are derived. 

The term, derivative, is taken from the Latin, and means 
tending from a source, as a stream from its fountain. As 
streams are derived from fountains, so are some words 
derived from other words. Thoughtless is a word of this 
class, as it is derived from the word, thought. It is a deriva-. 
tive word. * 

A derivaiive vx/rd is one that has its origin in some other word. 
Ungodly is such a word, as it has its origin in the word, G^odL 

INSTRUCTION XVI. 
THB COMPOSITION 07 W0BD8. 

Words are brought together in speech to express our feel- 
ings. We speak of a black berry, a black bird, a red bird. 
Words are aiao joined, and form new ones. This is the COM- 
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POSTTION of v<>rd9, Fox-hunter, sea-sick, bteck-bird, and 
father-land, are prp^uced by composition. 

The composition of words is the union of two or more words to 
form a new one. The word, thus formed, is called a com- 
pound one ; and the words from which it is formed, are 
known as simple words. 

A nmpU word is om Huri i^ mot combined with (tnotii^, - Sllip, 
wreck, watch, maker, tea, cup, are gimple words. 

A compound word is one thai is formed from two or mor^ 
nmple words by combination. Ship- wreck, watch-maker, tea- 
cup, cock-crowing, are compound words. 

INSTRUCTION XVII. 
THE DEEIVATION OF WOBDS. 

Vast numbers of the words of the English language are 
derived from other words. Their descent is easily traced, 
and their origin pointed out. An instance will explain this. 
If we examine the wor^, unmindful, it will be seen at once 
that we can take away the parts, un, and ful, and there will 
still remain the word, mind. We say, then, that v/nmindful 
is derived from mine?, by the addition of un and ful. This 
is an exercise in derivation. 

The word, derivation, is from two Latin words, meaning 
from a stream. It treats of the descent of words from their 
sources in other words, and points out the manner in which 
they arise, as a traveller would point out the course of rivers, 
and trace them to fountains iu the remote table-lands. It 
directs our attention to two classes of words, radical and de- 
rivative, as composition directed it to two classes, simple and 
compound. 

A radical tvord is one that gives rise to other words. Child, 
man, and book are radical words. 
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A derivative word is one that has its origin from another word» 
Mdrdy is a derivative word, and has its origin &om man. 



INSTRUCTION XVIII. 
THE MAKNBB OF DBBIYATIOir. 

How is one word derived &om another ? ^ This is a useful 
question, and should be carefdllj studied. 

Derivation takes place in three ways : by terminati0NS| 
by SUFFIXES, and by rbefixes. 

A termination is a letter or letters added to the end of a word 
to vary its meaning. The s in fathers, and the er in wiser, are 
terminations. A termination shows the relation of one word 
to another. 

A suffix is a letter or lettefs placed at the end of a ivord to form 
a new one. Less, in childZes^, and hood, in childhood, are 
suffixes. 

A prefix is a letter or letters placed before a word to form a 
new one. A, in abroad, and mis, in misguide, are prefixes. 

Terminations, suffixes, and prefixes answer the same pur- 
poses in a fiunily of words as christian names in a family 
of persons. They mark the individuals. 

INSTRUCTION XIX. 

TEBMINATIOKS. 

f 

Many derivative words are formed by terminations. The 
addition of a letter or letters changes the form of the radical 
word, and varies its meaning. 

The Anglo-Saxon terminations are as follows : s, n, r, stj 
ress, sler, st, ih, and ed. These may be considered under the 
heads of number, case, comparison, gender, person, and 
tense. 

8 
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INSTRUCTION XX. 

TSBMXNATI0N8 THAT MASK NUMBSB* 

8, ICS» EN, AND A OHANOE 07 TOWEL. 

The names of single tilings are changed into the names 
of two or more things by certain terminations. These are 
«, e5, and en. A change of vowel, in some cases, answers « 
the same purpose : man, men. 

If the word ends in /, the / is changed into v before es : 
loaf, loat;e5. If it ends in y, the y is changed into i: lady, 
ladies. 



a 



sa 



XN. 

Change 

of 
VoweL 



More 

than 

one. 



[ 



Spader a tool to dig with. 

Spaded, two or more tools to dig with. 

Plough, a tool to turn up the soil. 

Plouohi^ two or more tools to turn up the toiL 

Box, a chest or case. 

Bozei; two or more chests 

Dish, a broad, open yesseL 

Dwaes, two or more broad, open reteeli^ 

Ox, a domestic animal. 

Oxen, two or more domestic anipiaUi 

Foot, the lower part of the leg. 

Fera, two or more lower parts of tha legi 

Man, a human being full grown. 

M«N, two or more human beings full growa. 



INSTRUCTION XXI. 



TSBMXNATI0K8 THAT MABK OASI. 

8, . 

Ths names of persons and things become the nam^ of 
possessors by certain terminations. These are \ \ 

^he tern)ii^tion 'f consist^ of two parts^ the $ and the 
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mark \ called apostroplie, which marks the absence of a 
vowel : Smithos hat, Smith'^ hat 

The termination ' is used in the plural, when the word 
ends in s: trees'^, trees'. The s after the apostrophe is 
dropped, because there would be too much of the hissing 
sound if it was retained. 



•a 



The BOT*a book, or the book that belongs to the boy. 
The hen's spades, or the spades owned by the men. 
PoM$€99um.The trbes' leaves, or the leaves belonging to the trees. 
The oxen's horns, or the horns possessed by the oxen. 
The SHIPS* sails^ or the sails belonging to the ships. 



INSTRUCTION XXII. 

TBBIONATIONS THAT MABX SEX. 
B9S, AND 8TXR. 



The names of some male animals and persons are changed 
into the names of female animals or persons by certain ter- 
minations. These are esi, and ster. 



EXERCISB. 

Lion, a male animal of the cat tribe. 
^ LioNeM, a female animal of the cat tribe. 
femaU. Poet, a male person who writes verses. 

PoETtfss, a female person who writes verse. 

qI^^^ SrisateTf a female person who spins. 
toko SovGvtress, a female person who singi. 
guidtM. TEAMsUr, one who guides a team. 



ESS. 



8TER. 
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POSITION' of vprd^. Fox-hunter, sea-sick, bl^^-bird, and 
fether-land, are prp^uced by composition. 

The composition of words is the union of two or more words to 
form a new one. The word, thus formed, is called a com- 
pound one ; and the words from which it is formed, are 
known as simple words. 

Anmpkv)Qrdism^Aati9Wt(?orn^inedunth(inQik0r,- Ship, 
wreck, watch, maker, tea, cup, are simple words. 

A compound word is one that is formed from two or mor^ 
simple words by comhinaiion. Ship-wreck, watch-maker, tea- 
cup, cock-crowing, are compound words. 

INSTRUCTION XVII. 

THE DERIVATION OF WOBDS. 

Vast numbers of the words of the English language are 
derived from other words. Their descent is easily traced, 
and their origin pointed out. An instance will explain this. 
If we examine the wor^, unmindful^ it will be seen at once 
that we can take away the parts, wn, and ful^ and there will 
still remain the word, mind. We say, then, that wrvmindfuL 
is derived from mind^ by the addition of un and fvl. This 
is an exercise in derivation. 

The word, derivation^ is from two Latin words, meaning 
frorfi a stream. It treats of the descent of words from their 
sources in other words, and points out the manner in which 
they arise, as a traveller would point out the course of rivers, 
and trace them to fountains in the remote table-lands. It 
directs our attention to two classes of words, radical and de- 
rivative, as composition directed it to two classes, simple and 
compound. 

A radical word is one that gives rise to other words. Child, 
man, and book are radical words. 
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A derivative word is one that has its origin from another tvord. 
Manly is a derivative word, and has its origin &om man. 



INSTRUCTION XVIII. 
THB MAKNBB OF DBBIYATIOir. 

How is one word derived &om another? ^ This is a useful 
question, and should be carefully studied. 

Derivation takes place in three ways : by tebminatI0NS| 
by SUFFIXES, and by rbefixes. 

A termination is a letter or letters added to the end of a word 
to vary its meaning. The s in fathers, and the er in wiser, are 
terminations. A termination shows the relation of one word 
to another. 

A suffix is a letter or lettefs placed at the end of a ivord to form 
a new orve. Less^ in childZes^, and hood^ in childAooc?, are 
suffixes. 

A prefix is a letter or letters placed before a word to form a 
new one. A, in abroad, and mis, in misguide, are prefixes. 

Terminations, suffixes, and prefixes answer the same pur- 
poses in a fiunily of words as christian names in a family 
of persons. They mark the individuals. 

INSTRUCTION XIX. 

TEBMINATIOKS. 

f 

Many derivative words are formed by terminations. The 
addition of a letter or letters changes the form of the radical 
word, and varies its meaning. 

The Anglo-Saxon terminations are as follows : 5, n, r, stj 
ressy ster^ st, ih, and ed. These may be considered under the 
heads of number, case, comparison, gender, person, and 
tensei 

8 
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INSTRUCTION XX. 

TSBMIITATIONS THAT MASK NUMBSB* 

8, ICS» EN, AND A OHANOE 07 TOWIU 

The names of single tilings are changed into the names 
of two or more things by certain terminations. These are 
«, esj and en. A change of vowel, in some cases, answers , 
the same purpose : man, men. 

If the word ends in / the / is changed into v before ea : 
loa^ loat;e5. If it ends in y, the y is changed into %: lady, 
ladtes. 



a 



sa 



XN. 

Change 

of 
VoweL 



More 

than 

one. 






SXXRCI8X. 

Spadi^ a tool to dig with. 

Spadu, two or more tools to dig with. 

Plough, a tool to turn up the soil. 

Plouohi^ two or more tools to turn up the loO. 

Box, a chest or case. 

Bozei; two or more chests 

Dish, a broad, open yesseL 

Dwaee, two or more broad, open reteeli^ 

Ox, a domestic animal. 

Oxen, two or more domestic anipiaUi 

Foot, the lower part of the leg. 

Fera, two or more lower parts of tha leg. 

Man, a human being full grown. 

Mat, two or more human beings full growa. 



INSTRUCTION XXI. 



TSBMXNATI0N8 THAT MABK OASB. 

The names of persons and things become the nam^ of 
possessors by certain terminations. These are '«, '. 

^he tern)ii^tion 'f consist^ of two parts^ the $ and ihd 
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mark ', called apostroplie, which marks the absence of a 
vowel : Smithos hat, Smith'a hat 

The termination ' is used in the plural, when the word 
ends in s: trees'^, trees'. The s after the apostrophe is 
dropped, because there would be too much of the hissing 
sound if it was retained. 



•a 



The BOT*a book, or the book that belongs to the boy. 
The HEN*s spadea^ or the spades owned hy the men. 
P(Mt««tfOfkThe TRBEs' leaves, or the leaves belonging to the trees. 
The oxen's horns, or the horns possessed hy the oxen. 
The SHIPS* sails^ or the sails belonging to the ships. 



INSTRUCTION XXII. 

TBBIONATIONB THAT MABX SEX. 
B9S, AND 8TKR. 



The names of some male animals and persons are changed 
into the names of female animals or persons by certain ter- 
minations. These are e^t , and ster. 



EXEKCIBB. 

Lion, a male animal of the cat tribe. 
jl LioNesi; a female animal of the cat tribe. 
femaU. Poet, a male person who writes verse. 

PoEiess, a female person who writes verse. 

alto onii SpiN«<tfr, a female person who spins. 
%oho SoNG«fre«i^ a female person who singi. 
guidtM. TmAMsUr, one who guides a team. 



ESS. 



8TER. 
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INSTRUCTION XXIII. 

TIBMINATIOirS THAT MARK 00MPABI80K. 
B, XB, 8T, X8T. 

The names of qualities undergo some change of form. 
Certain terminations are added that change their form and 
meaning. These are r or er, which means Trurre; st or est^ 
which means most The termination r or er means the re&x- 
tion between two things expressed by more ; and the ter- 
mination st or est means the relation between many, expressed 
by most 

KZXROIBK. 

Wmi^ haying knowledge. 

Wmsr, having more knowledge than another. 

^P I Faib^, more comely than another. 

' Narbow, haying little breadth. 

Narrows, haying less breadth than anothec 

Safb, secure from harm. 

Safm^, most secure of all from harm. 

1/bif. ^f^^^% strong. 

Btoutm^ the strongest of alL 

Broad, haying much width. 

BaoADest, having the m«st width of alL 



I 
1 



ST. 



EST. 



INSTRUCTION XXIV. 

TEBimrATioirs that xuck thb pbbsoitb of tssbs. 

i; 8T, S, TH. 

Verbs form a very large class of words. They always 
declare something. They do so of the first person^ or speaker ; 
the second person^ or one spoken to ; the third person^ or one 
spoken o£ To do so, they undergo some change of form by 
taking the terminations t, si, $,ih. 
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T. 



ST. 



Am : I, the speaker, exist 
Ast: thou, the person spoken to^ ezistest 
Was : I, the speaker, did exist 
Was/: thou, the person spoken to^ didst exist 
Shall: I, the speaker, determine. 
0« vo*^ SHAii ; thou, the pe»on spoken to, d.tenmn««. 
Will: I, the speaker, purpose. 



tlL 



WiU : thou, the person spoken to^ purposest 
Lovx : I, the speaker, delight in something. 
hoYiut : thou, the person spoken to, delightest in somethinf^ 
Spbak: I, the speaker, make sounds. 
SPKAKest : thou, the person spoken to^ makest sounds 
■f Walk : I, the speaker, move with my feet 

Walk«, or WAUuth : he, the person spoken o( moves with 
his feet 
Onetpokm yf^j^, j^ ^^ speaker, make marks. 

Ride: I, the speaker, move on horseback. 
RiDK« : BSDvthy he, the person spoken o( moves on horse- 
back 



INSTRUCTION XXV. 

TEBlOirATIOKS THA.T MABK THE TBN8B 07 TBBB8. 
D^ ED, OB OHANOX OF VOWXLS. 

Yebbs declare something at diiSerent times. Sometimes 
they declare it now^ at other times, before now. To do so, 
ihey imdergo some change of form, by taking the termina- 
tion d or ed, or changing a vowel. 

EXEBOIBS. 

" ^ LrvB, to have life now, 

Livxt^ had life before now. 
^* Walk, to move with the feet now. 

Before now, ^^^^ ^id move with the feet before 

Hopi^ to expect something now, 
Horxd^ did expect sometliing before now. 
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Bpeax, to utter loaiids now. 

Wbiti^ to make marks now, 
WmoTR, did make marks be/ore mm. 



INSTRUCTION XXVI. 

SUFFIXES. 



Vast numbers of the derivative words of the English lan- 
guage are formed by suffixes. 

The word, suffix, is derived from two Latin words, and 
means that which is fastened upon. Like, in the word father- 
like, is a suffix, and is fastened on to the word father. 

A suffix is a letter or letters added to the end of a word to form 
a new one. It changes the form of the radical word, and 
gives us a new one with a new meaning. 

The Anglo-Saxon suffixes are as follows : kin, ock, ling, 
ie, en, ish, ness, hood, head, dom, ship, ric, age, ly, like^ vnse^ 
less, some, feel, ing, en, ward, n, y, er. 



INSTRUCTION XXVII. 

BIMINVTITS 8VFFXXS8. 
EOT, OCX, UKQ, a. 



The suffixes, kin, ock, ling, and ie, are called diminutives, 
because they lessen the meaning of the words after which 
they are placed. They mean small and dear. 
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KIN. 



OCK. 



LING. 



IE. 



Small 
and 
dear. 



CXEBCI8& 

Lamb, a young sheep. 
Lkuukin, a small young sheep. 
FiPB, a clay tube with a bowL 
PipibX A small earthen boiler. 
HiLi^ an elevation of land. 
UiLLoek, a small elevation of laod. 
BuLi^ the male of the ox tribe. 
hvLLock, a small male of the ox tribe. 
Duck, a water fowl. 
DvcvJirifft a small or young water towL 
LoBD, a master or ruler. 
LoBD/tn^, a small or little ruler. 
Lass, a young country girl. 
LASftttf, a smflJl young country girL 
Ladt, a noble woman. 
LADttf, a small and dear noble woman. 



The suffix, ie, is used only in the Lowlands of Scotland^ 
and in some kinds of poetry. 



INSTRUCTION XXVIII. 

ICOBB DIMIKUTITS SUFFIXES. 
XN, AND A OBAIIOX OF VOWXL. 

A change of vowel is a common way of forming deiivaf 
tive words. In a few instances, this change lessens the 
meaning of the radical word, and is a diminutiye suffix ; as, 
kit from caL 

KXEROISB.' 

Cock, a male barn-yard fowl 
-^ .. CmcKen, a jsmall or yomig barn-yard fowL 
' Cat, a foor-footed animal of the tiger tribe. 

KiTTtfn^ a little or young cat 

Cat, a four-footed animal of the tiger tribe. 

Kit, a little or young cat. 
g, .. Goat, a four-footed animal like the sheepi 

KiD^ a little or young goat 

Top, the highest part of anything. 

Tip, the smallest point of the top. 



EN. 



Change 

of 
VoweL 
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I N8TR UCTIO N XXIX. 

Tns Buvnz, isu. 

The sufGbc, ish^ is an important one, and forms a large clasH 
of diminutive words. It has three meanings. 

Ishj added to adjectives^ means somewhat, or a small degree 
of the quality : white, whitisA. 

Ish, added to proper names, denotes possession : English 
DanM, SwediisA. 

Ish, added to common names, means partaking of: fool, 
foolish; brute, brutisA. 



ISH. 



Gbbkn, a color. 
^^ QBxxsiahf somewhat green. 

^<''"*^'^^ Dark, want of light 

DarkmA, somewhat dark. 

Dane, an inhabitant of Denmark. 
^ . Danish, belonging to the Dane. 

SwEni^ an inhabitant of Sweden. 

Swedish, belonging to the Sweden 

FooL» one void of sense. 
Partaking FoolmA, partaking of the nature of a looL 
of. Rogue; a dishonest fellow. 

VLoQvith, partaking of the aature of a roguck 



INSTRUCTION XXX. 
TUB BUFFIZ, NB88. 

The suffix, ness, forms about thirteen hundred deriva- 
tive words, and has three meanings. 

It is added to adjectives, and forms names that denote the 
quality or state of the adjectives : good, goodneM ; wide, 
widenesSi 
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NESS. 



tOLMSdSJL 

Habd^ firm to the touch. 
QualUy HARDfiMt^ the quality of being finn. 
of. Smooth, even to the touch. 

SMOOTHsieM^ the quality of being even. 

Wicked, evil in heart or practice. 

yfiCKMoneM, the state of being eyiL 

Crude, raw or rough. 
' Cbudbii«m^ the state of being raw or rough. 

Casefui^ full of care. 

Cabetuluma, the state of being full of carAi 

BoouiSB, partaking of a rogue. 
^ / RoomsHiM«<^ the state of partaking of a rogue. 
"^ Manlt, like a man. 

MANuitM^ the state of being like a man. 

ToiLBom^ somewhat wearkome. 

ToiLsoMsn^M^ the state of bting somewhat wearied. 

Fbowabd^ wilful disobedience. 

Fbowabdimss, the state of wilful disobedienofl^ 

Hbaltbt, a sound state. 

HBALTHMeM^ the state of being sound. 



INSTRUCTION XXX. 



THB 817V11Z, HOOD. 

The suffix, hoodj is one of much interest It is derived from 
a word which means to ordain or phce a thing. Its common 
meanings are, statej quality j and condition. 

Hood is added to certain names, and means state: boj, 
hojhood; man, mbiJiood, 

Hood is added to the names of persons in office, and means 
conefi^jbn; priest, priestAooc2L 

Hood is added to adjectives, and means the qualities which 
they express : hardy, hardiAood 
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HOOD. 



State. 



Woman, the female of the human race. 

WouAvhood, the state of the female of the human t«ee. 

Man, the male of the human race. 

MAtiftood, the state of the male of the human race. 

Knight, a man of military rank. 
Condi' KviQBjhood, the condition of a man of military ranlL 
tion. Priest, one who waits on the altar. 

PbikstAoocI the condition of one who waits on the altar. 

LusTT, stout or strong. 
Qualiiif LuBTiAoodk the quality of being stout 
of, LsELT, like truth. 

"Laauhoodt the quality of being like the troth. 



INSTRUCTION XXXII« 



THE 8XJF11Z, HBAD* 



This suffix is derived irom a word whicli means to heave^ 
and then that which is higfi. It denotes the ncUure of a 
thing. 



[ 



GoD^ the Supreme Beings Creator. 
Gtoj>head, the nature of the Supreme Being. 
vvkj) J ^oiure HarI^t, bold, daring. 

"* HardiAoo<( the nature of being bold. ^ 
Maidbn, an unmarried woman. 
^lAXsmshead, or hood, the nature of an unmarried woman. 



INSTRUCTION XXXIII. 



THB SUmX, DOIC. 



The suffix, dbm, is of doubtful origin. It is likely derived 
from a Saxon word, which means lawj or ruJe, Its common 
meanings are, dominionf stoUe, or office, quaUtjf and act 
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DuKK, a nobleman. 
-. . . DvKEdcm, the dominionB of a diik«. 
King, the gupreme ruler of a nation. 
Kisodom, the dominions of a king^ 
Frbe; withoat restraint 
•^^«. ^. FREE<i(mi, the state of being free. 

TuRAidom, the state of slayerj. 
Qttaliiy, W"«, J»*ving knowledge. 

Vfjadom, the quality of being wise. 
M, MAnTTB, one pat to death for his cause. 

MAMTYMdom, the act of putting one to death for bit eaoiOk 



INSTRUCTION XXXIV. 
THB BTTTFIZ, SHIP. 

Ship forms an interesting class of derivatiye words. 1% 
is derived fi*om a Saxon word, which niesuis make^ or shape. 
Its common meitning now is, state^ or office. 



SHIP. 



FamrD^ one attaehed to another by Iota. 
TaassDthip, the state of being attached by lore to anofhir. 
Son, a male child. 
Sovship, the state of a son. 
State or Ck>UBT, to seek fa^or. 
QS^ CovKuhip, the state of seeking favor. 
WosKMAN, one who labors. 
WoRKMAN^Atp, the state or character of the work. 
Kino, one who rules as the head of a nation. 
KiNQ$hip, state of a supreme mleiv 



INSTRUCTION XXXV. 
TBB SUFFIXES, BIO AND AOB. 

JZic is used in a few cases. It comes firom a Saxon word 
wUch means ric/^ or j)ata0iyUL This is still its meaning after 
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names of persons; as, Fredenb. It commonly denotes of 
fioe^ or rank ; also, dominions. 
Age, as a suffix, means state, or rank ; also, dominions. 



{ 



ran i Qffl^ ^ Bisbop, an officer who ovenees the church. 



AOR 



ramk, BisHOPrie^ the office of a bishop. 

PuFiik a scholar. 
SUiU^ w PonLo^ the state of a scholar. 
ronk Pns, a nobleman. 

VMXBoge, the state or rank of a peer* 



INSTRUCTION XXXVI. 



TiiB sxmcasa, lt, uks, wisb. 



Lg and like are different forms of the same sufi^ They 
are derived from a Saxon word, and mean like. They ex* 
press resemblance^ and sometimes manner. Wise is a Saxon 
word, and means manner. 



LY. 



insEi 



Hak, the male of the human spedc& 

MAM/y, like a man. 

Fbixns^ one attached to another bj lorei 

FaiiND/y, like a friend. 
Rnem>^ Woman, the female of the human ipeeiea 
Uance, '^<nuMlihe, like a woman. 

or CoLD^ not warm to the touch. 
Ifofifier. Coij>;y, in a manner cold. 

RuDi, rough, not refined. 

Runi/y, in a manner rude^ or a rude manner. 

Lin> equal in some waj. 

laamm, in like manner* 
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INSTRUCTION XXXVII. 
THE 8UFFIXE8, LX8S AND SOUS. 

Less is a common suffix. It comes from a word which 
means to hose or separate. Its common meaning is wukout^ 
wanting someiJiing. 

Some is derived from a Saxon word, denoting a certain 
quantity. Its sense, in common usage, is qwmtUy in a greater 
or less degree. 

■ZXBGIBXi 

" Cabb, ready money. 

Casb^««, without ready money. 
LESa-J WUhmU. j.^^^ ^j^^^ j^ produced by the earth. 

Faurr/Mi^ without fruit 

BuTHs; cheerful 

Buthimoiim; somewhat cheerfoL 

Glad, joyoua 

Gladmhu; somewhat joyoua 

Mettli» spirit^ ardor. 

MmuMome; somewhat spirited. 



t 



SOME.^ 



INSTRUCTION XXXVIII. 
THB SUFFIX, FTTL. 

The suffix, ful^ is of Saxon origin. It is derived from a 
word wliich means complete. It commonly means abound^ 
ing in. 



FUL. 



Hopi^ the expectation of futnre good. 

Hop^^ abounding in hope. 
Ahoumdr Fkuir, the productions of the earth. 
tng %n. Y%m^ abounding in fruit 

Cae^ toil, or anxiety. 

Caei^ abounding in 



as 
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INSTRUCTION XXXIX. 



THE 6UFFIZ, INQ. 



Ing is an important suffix, and forms a large class of deri- 
vative words. It commonly means tending to or conUnuing 
to: l&ugh, laughm^; shame, shaming. 



IKG. 



Clbams^ to make clean. 
J^tuUng CLKANstfi^, tending to make dean. 
to. Amuse; to please^ or entertain. 

AMUsin^, tending to amase. 

Walk, to move with the feet 
Ctmiinth WALKtfi^, continuing to move with the ieet 
ing to, Wbiti^ to make nuu'ks with a pen. ^ 

Wsainff, continuing to make marks with a pen. 



INSTRUCTION XL. 



THB SUFFIXES, WABD, XBBT. 



Ward, as a suffix, is added to nouns and forms adverbs. 
It is derived from a word wluch means to turn to. Its com- 
mon meaning is towards, in a certain direction, Em is a 
Saxon suffix, and has the sense of place. 



WABD. 



ERN. 



Toiwitdi- 



Hom^ thrplaee where one liTe& 
HoxEioartt towards home. 

Hbatkt, the place 0Yerhead,the sky.the place of God'sflirone. 
HxAYExioardl towards heaven. 
KosTi^ a point in the heayens. 
Place, NoETHiwirdl towards the north. 

Easi; the point of the heavens where the ami riaeiL 
EAaxvns the place of the rising of the son. 
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IN8TRUCTON XLI. 
THB SXJFIIZ, V, XN. 

Tms suffix is derived &om an old Saxon word, and has 
the sense of giving or bestovnng. In its common usage, it 
has two meanings. It is added to nouns to make adjectives, 
and means Truide of. It is added to adjectives to make verbs, 
and means to make, 

MJOOUBSE, 

Oak, a tree, or a certain wood. 
OjkKen, made of oalL 



N, EN. 



Made of. 

'' Selk, the thread produoed bj a worm. 



n 



SiLKffs made of lilk. 
Son; jidding to the toaeh. 
Soirm, to make sofL 
Black, a color. 
BiJuaMnk to make Uaek 



INSTRUCTIOH XUI. 
THX SUFFIX, T. 

This suffix is of Saxon origin, and has the sense of hoU^ 
xng or posaessing. It has now three meanings: UtUe^ place 
where, and quality. Baker, bakery, and mighty niighty, are 
instances. 



T.K 



' Bab^, a little young chOd. 
NuBSK, to nourish as a babe. I 
NuBsiut, one who nourishes, i 

Placi where, ^^^^'^'"^y* the place where a child it awMd. 
Fish, to take fish. l 

YmaxB, one who takes fish. ) 
fuofny, the place where fish are takeOt 
MiOBT, power. 

HioHiy, the quality of power. 
^* CtLUT, conning. 

Gbaiis!^ the qoaUtjr^f emniiii^ 
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INSTRUCTION XLIII. 

THX 8T7FFIZ, SB. 

^ is on important suffix, and forms a large number of 
words that are names of agents. It has the sense of agent^ 
or doer. 

EXKBGI8K. 

Plough, to turn up the soil with the plough. 
FuovQaer, one who turns up the soil with a plough. 
/ "^if^* ^ Slumbbe, to sleep. 
^^ iSki Slumbebw, one who sleeps. 

Mow, to cut with a scythe. 
Mow«r, one who cuts with a sqrthe. 



INSTRUCTION XLIV. 

PBKFECBS. 

DsBTVATiyE words are formed by prefixes, as well as 
suffixes and terminations. Misgaide is an instance. 

The word, pbefix, is derived from two Latin terms, mean- 
ing to fasten on before. It is the name of the letter or letters 
which we place before radical words to form derivative ones. 
Mis^ in the word misguide, is a prefix, because it is fastened 
on before the radical word, guide. 



INSTRUCTION XLV. 
THB PBBFDC, ▲• 

The prefix, a, as it appears in English, has a twofold ori* 
gin. In one case, it is derived from a word that has the 
force of did. It adds force to the meaning of the word to 
which it is added: dnfl, adrift. In the other case, it comes 
from a word, meaning on ox upon: bed, abed. 
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Did, 



On. 



R»^ to raise oneselt 
^rise; to stand up. 
Wake; to rouse from sleep. 
^w^AKi^ to rouse up from sleeps 
Bed, a couch to sleep oo. 
^BED, oo or in the bed. 
LoFi; an elevation. 
^Lorr, on an elevation, abore. 



INSTRUCTION XLVI. 



THB PBEFIZ, BB. 

The prefix, 6e, comes from a root which means to press close 
or near. Its common meanings are, nearness^ closeness^ on^ 
ond&y. 

EXKBCIS& 

Deck, to clothe. 

BeDECK, to clothe with tasta 

Set, to place. 

^£SBT, to place on or about 

CoM^ to draw nigh. 

^tfooME; to come on, or inta 

Dbof, to full in drops. 

JBeDBOP, to fall on, or over, in dropa 



BE. 



By, <m. 



INSTRUCTION XLVII. 



THS PREFIXES, FOB, TO. 



For, as a prefix, has a twofold origin and meaidi:*^ It is 
derived, in one case, from a word, the sense of whi^v?^ is, to 
go forth, or away: bid, forbid. In the other case, it comes 
from a word, meaning before: forward, Jorlie. 
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FOR. 



TO. 



XXXBCBUL 

Bear, to carry. 

FoTBRAUf to carry forth, or awaj. 
Give, to bestow. 

FoTQiv^ to give away, or out of sight 
Lis, to lay. 
FoTLTEf to lie before. 
Day, the time the son is visible. 
at^^naw. To-day, the present time the son is Tiiibla. 
2'oQviaKR, tn company with. 



Fttrtfi, 
away. 

Before, 



INSTRUCTION XLVlll. 



THE PREFIX, HIS. 



MU is one of our most striking prefixes. It comes to us 
from a word which means to fail^ or err. It has, in com- 
mon usage, the sense of the word, to miss. The prefix, mis, 
has two meanings. The one is, wrong ; as in Tnistake, to 
take wrong. The other ia^not; as in mtslike, not to like. 



MIS. 



EXKBOXSB. 

* 

Sbapx, to give form to a thing. 
Wrong ^^^^^^ to shape wrongs or iisil oC the right shapeu 
otntsf. Call^ to name. 

MUcALL, to name wrong. 

Seem, to appear or become. 

J/msesm, not to become. 

iSicsT, to confide in. 
NoL J/mtbust, not to confide in. 

Beseem, to suit or fit 

J/mbesibm, not to fit* 



INSTRUCTION XUX. 



Tine PREFIXES, OUT, IN, OF OB OFF. 

Old and in are of Saxon origin. Out comes from a word 
that means beyond. It has two meanings, beyond and u^ttA* 
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out. In has its origin in a word which means to inclost. 
Its sense, in common usage, is tuithin^ ^a opposed to without. 



OUT. 



IN. 

OP, 
OFF. 



< BXESOIB& 

WnoB, to be heavy. 

Outweigh, to be heavy beyond aDother. 
^diyom( Watob, to guard. 
^ti^thcuL Ovtwii^toa^ to guard beyond another. 

WaiXi a defense. 

Otf^WALL, tlie wall without 

Breed, to produce. 

/nBftED, produced within. 

Board, the cover of a vesseL 

inBOARDy within board. 
OtU of, Ssr, a shoot 
f'^^'"'^ OffsKT, a shoot /rem an old plant 



Within, 



INSTRUCTION L. 



TRB PREFIXES, OTEB, UNDXB. 



Over is a simple prefix. It has its origin from a word 
which means to pass, and then iopass over. It has two mean- 
ings, above and across^ or beyond: leap, overleap; look, 
overlook. 



OVER. 



UHDXE. 



Look, to view with the eye. 
OverjjooK, to view above. 
AOow. QQjjjg^^ to rate or reckon. 

OveroovvT, to rate above valne. 
Pass, to go by. 
Across OverpABS, to go across. 
*^ , Grow, to increase in size. 

B^ow ^*'*'^*®^» *^ 8^®^ beyond what is fit 

or Warn; to form letters. 
^heH$ttih. UhderwtLiTE, to form letters under something die. 
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INSTRUCTION LI. 
THX PBBFIX, WITH, MID. 

The prefix, iiniA) comes from a word which means to press 
and then pin. Its common sense is against: hold, wiik' 
hold. 

£XKBCB8K 

Stahh. to be firm. 
WITH. TFStAsTAND, to stand ag^ainii 

Draw, to take out 
Agaiiut wUhnKAM, to take from, draw agunst 
Hold, to possess or retain. 
W%UiBou>t to possess against 
MH). WdMe, Dat, the time the sun is visible. 

or wUh, MidDAY, the middle of the time he it vinbU— ooob. 

INSTRUCTION Lll. 

THX PBBFIZB8, UN, IN, ON. 

Un has two meanings, which require attention. When 
placed before adjectives, it has the sense of not: able, un* 
able. When placed before some verbs, it gives them tho 
OPPOSITE sense: bend, unbend; twist, untwist 

In has also two meanings as a Saxon prefix. It means 
within: case, incase. It means, in some cases, mare^ in* 
creasing the sense of the word to which it is joined: close^ 
to shut ; uiclose, to shut around. 



tw, 



Not 



Aback. 



AvLEf haying power. 
VnABLE, not haying power. 
Bind, to tie with eare. 
CTnBiND, to untie or loose. 
Twist, to unite by winding. 
CTnTWisT, to separate by unwinding. 
Bkno, to work by straining. 
C^ubsnih to bend back again. 
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tf 



IN»E11 



ON. 



Withiti, 



Bred, produced. 
InsKSD, produced within. 



Born, brought forth. 
ifiBORN, brought ibrth within. 
Set, fixed position. 
^'^'^ OnsKt, an attack npon an enemj. 



INSTRUCTION Llll. 
THS PBSFIZB8, UP, DOWN. 

Up and doum, as prefixes, are easily understood. They 
are opposed to eacli, up having the sense of cUf^ and downf 
the sense of below: bear, tepbear, donmheax. 



UP. 



DOWN. 



Aloft. 



Bthm, 



EZBBCa& 

Lift, to raise by force. 

r^LiFT, to raise aloft by foreei 

Beab, to carry. 

UpBEAEy to carry aloft. 

Cast, to tlirow. 

DoumoxsTy thrown below. 

BiOBT, straight 

DoionBiOHT, straight down, or below. 



INSTRUCTION LIV. 



THB PRSFIX, N. 



The prefix, n, is used in a few cases, and always has the 
sense of not — a privative meaning. It gives an opposite 
sense to the word to which it is added. 



KoL 



ErresB, one of twa 
i^BiTHCB, not one of the twa 
EvEB, always all time. 
iVsvEB, not any Ume. 
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INSTRUCTION LV. 
THB 0LA88IFI0ATION OF WOBBS. 

There is a likeness or resemblance in words as well aa in 
Other things. It is easily traced in the form of such words 
as ho jhoodj girlhood, manAood, and priestAood; in the ORIGIN 
of words like fathers, fatherly, fatherhood, and fatherlike. It 
is also seen in the kinds of words, as names of things, rock^ 
tree, river, or names of qualities, white, wise, good. This 
likeness leads us to group words together. The exercise is 
one in classification, and is very usefuL 

The classification of words is the arranging of (hem in famir 
lies, according to their resemblances. It makes their study 
easy and agreeable. 

1. Resemblance of farm. Words have form; and in it we 
trace a marked likeness. This likeness is important, because 
it points out their meaning. It is seen in the following 
group of words: childfess, firuit2es5, aimfes*, hopeJes^. Like- 
ness of form is traced in the prefixes, terminations, and 
suflixes. 

2. Resemblance of origin. Many words have a common 
origin, and belong naturally to the same family. This is 
seen by removing the prefixes, terminations, and sup- 
fixes. It may be seen in the following words : finiitfew, 
£ruit/^Z, isys^Afulness, unirxxXfvl, unfruit/uZnesss. 

8. Resemblance of kind. All the words, in the English 
language, are signs of things. They belong to great classes, 
according to the things for which they stand: names of 
things, names of qualities, names of what things do, names 
of relations of things, names of connections of things, 
names of modifications, and names of substitutes ; or nouns, 
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adjectiyes, yerber, prepositioiis, conjunctioiifl, adyerbs, and 
pronouns. 

4. Eesemhlance of topics. Words are signs of things, or 
are connected in >Bome way with them. Here is a striking 
resemblance, and one of the greatest importance. The sixty 
thousand words, that compose the English language, may all 
be arranged and studied under a limited number of topics, or 
diyisidi^ (^ the objects of nature and art; such topics, or 
diyisions, for instance, as home, the family, and instruments. 

Studied according to these four kinds of classiftcatum, 
words assume a new interest — an interest as new and pleas- 
ing as that of Botany. Orttxography becomes attractiye, and 
is easily understood. 



« .'. : 



INSTRUCTION LVI. 
THX STUDY OF W0BD8. 

Ths plan of study, in Orthography, may now be laid down. 
Words are the objects. These may be viewed as we view 
any other objects, and reduced to a simple system. Th6 
exercises of study may be conducted according to a given 
modeL 

Are the words spoken? The ear and organsof voice are 
to be exercised. Are they written? The eye and hand 
are to be used. Do we wish to trace their descent? Baiow- 
ledge is required. Do we wish to spell, define, and use 
them? Practice is needed. It is wise to look at what is to 
be done, and know how to do it 

1. Ttie qxdcen luord. It requires the use of the ear and 
OBGANS OF VOICE, and attention to the sounds that com- 
pose it, SYLLABLES, ACCENT, and QUANTITY. 

2. The written word. To write a word requires the use 
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of the SYB and hand, and attention to letters and spell- 

ING. 

8. The kinds of words. The origin and descent of words 
are to be noticed. Words are to be viewed as simple or 
compound, radical or derivative, and their composition or 
derivation, if tliey are compound or derivative, pointed 
out 

4. The sense of words. Words stand for something or 
other, and their meaning is to be known by seeing or feeUng 
the things for which they stand. To neglect this, is to over- 
look the main point. It is not enough to speak and write 
the word, upbear, or even tell that it is a derivative word, 
being derived from the radical word, bear, by the prefix, up. 
Its sense must be known. Upbear is to cany any thing 
alofi. 

6. The use of words. Words are the materials of language, 
alid have a use in forming it The use follows their mean- 
ing, and is known fully in instances. I defined the word, 
upbear. It is not enough. It is only understood when I 
can use it properly. The eagle upbears his prey. 

6. The classified uxyrd. Every word belongs to some 
family of words, and is understood best when seen in con* 
nection with its family. It is to be viewed accordingly in 
\\&formj origin, kind, and the topic to which it belongs. The 
word, motherly, in its form, is like all words that end in 
ly: in its origin, it is connected with mothers, motherZifc?, 
and all words derived from mother ; in its kind, it is a deriv- 
ative adverb, and when^viewed in the topic to which it 
belongs, directs our attention to a female parent, especially 
one of the human race. ^ 

Such is an outline of the things that enter into studies 
in Orthography. They should find a place in eveiy exercise. 
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INSTRUCTION LVII. 
TIIB UATKBIAIS OF ANOLO-BAXON ORTHOOBAFHT. 

The end of the first part is reached; and we now stand 
on an elevation, from which we can look Kack on our course. 
The materials of Anglo-Saxon Orthography are recalled. 
We are ready for its studies. Before we enter upon them, 
let us take a general review of what we have done. 

1. The English language is a mixed one, and is made up 
of words from various Uving and some dead languages. 

2. The Anglo-Saxon part is by far the most important, 
especially for childhood. It was introduced by the Angles 
and Saxons, A.D. 450. 

8. The words from this source are the materials of Anglo- 
Saxon orthography. They shoidd form the basis of our 
language. 

4. They are to be studied in their structure. The simple and 
compound, radical and derivative words must be examined. 
Each of these division^of words is to be carefully studied. 
The first meaning of the simple word is to be secured. The 
union of two or more simple ones, to form a compound word, 
is to be noticed. The derivative word is to be traced to its 
root, and the way in which it was formed, attentively ob- 
served. 

6. The formation of the compound and derivative words 
is of prime importance. It exercises the mind of the child, 
in the building of derivative words. It constantly directs his 
attention to the radical word and its meaning, and also to thd 
changes which this w/eanirvg undergoes by the addition of 
FBEFIXES and suffixes. As we study the formation of 
Anglo-Saxon words, in this way ; we are studying the his- 
toxy, of the minds and hearts, of our forefathers, ]Sver7 
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word is a record. Every cliaDge, the word midergoea, is an 
events that tells us how they thought and felt. 

6. The T£BMiNATiONS, SUFFIXES, and PREFIXES demand a 
marked attention. These we will now present at one view, 
leaving it to the child to recall their meanings. 



HOUns. 



TBBMIKATIONB. 
8, 



BUVWaXB. 
— kin. 



-M. 



-en. 



change of 
wweL 



•oeh. 

-linff, 

4$, 



Be 



•€88. 



'tfU 



•8ter. 



For-- 

' a change ofMx*^ 

voweL Mtd^ 

48h. Out^ 

Over' 



-nest. 



•r. 



ADJSCnVEa 



•er. 

•8t. 



•e»L 



VERBS. 



4. 



•et. 



•4, 

'th. 



-hood, 

'head 

-dom, 

•ship* 

■Tic 

-age, 

-fy, tike, 

4e89. 



Of Off- 
Oi»— — 



With- 
Un^ 



Under- 



-ed 

- change of 
vowet 



•fuL 



In vt Em,' 

Up 

JJown^^"^^ 
N 



•tng, 
•em^wifd 



•n, «9i. 



-8^ 



•«•. 



Thus closes the maierials of Anglo-Saxon Orthography. 
The child is now ready to enter upon the study of the struc- 
ture, meaning, and use of Anglo-Saxon words. These ma- 
teriah are to him, what drafts, plans, and drawing materials 
are to the young architect He is now prepared to build up 
and to use the words, which are to compose the hmguage txf 
his whole life on earth. 
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CHAPTER I. 
STUDIES IN ANaLO-SAXON ORTHOORAFHT. 

The orthography of our language, in its wide sense, is a 
rich and pleasing study. It deals with the spoken word, and 
exercises the ear and organs of voice. It deals also with the 
written worcL and educates the eye and hand. The sense 
of touch fixes the forms of word^ upon the mind. It re- 
quires us to attend to simple sounds, letters, accent, and 
quantity, and by so doing, calls into play every part of our 
nature. More than all this: it brings the mind in contact 
with the formation of words, their origin, descent, meaning, 
and use. 

In the following Studies, all theso things are unfolded. 
The words are written in groups, under great divisions of 
thought, as Home, IIouse. A radical word is defined and 
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used in an interrogatdve sentence, to supply the child with an 
instance of its use. He uses the same word in an answer ; 
and thus gets the form of speech in conversation. The build- 
ing OT formation of words follows. It is made visible. In 
addition to this, he is led to notice the changes of form and 
meaning, which they undergo, by terminations, prefixes^ and 
suffixes. 

CNAPTKII II. 
A PLAN OF STUDY. 

This is the written study. After-,it has been presented 
and corrected, the child, ia th^i to repeat the study oralis, 
attending to the pronunciation^ spelling, meaning, and use of 
each word. 

A BTxrcrr. 

MOTEEER, the female parent of man. 
Is a mother dear to a child! 
8y more than one -^— — 



•isstf without a 
•li/f like a 



U h ly , not like a 



A PBSPABBD 8TX7DT. 



MOTHER^ the female parent of 

A mother is dear to a oMld. 
HoTHER«; more than one female parent of man. 
Mothsb/^m; without a female parent of man. 
MoTHKB/y, like a female parent of man. 
O^MOTHBiify, not like a female parent of man. 

The Study, it will be seen, is unfolded in the following 
order : 

L The radical word is defined : thus, Mother, the femalo 
parent of man. 
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n. An mterrogatiye sentence is- given, in which the radical 
word is used : thus, Is a mother dear to a child ? 

nr. The pupil is always to answer, by repeating the interro- 
gative sentence in a declarative form : thus, A mother is 
. dear to a child. 

IV. Theplural of the radical word is the next thing in order; 
which is to be spoken and written, with its definition: 
thus, Mothers, more than one female parent of man. 

V. The radical word is then given with its different suffixes 
SLadprefixeSf each of which are to be defined. 

VI. This is the order of every Study. The repetition will 
fix iadelibly the radical words and their derivatives, with 
their meanings, in the mind of the child. 



CHAPTER III. 
nOMB. 

HoMB is the nursery of all studies. Here we begin to 
gather up the words that compose our language. Here we 
wisely commence their study. Written and oral speech 
should take the same course. This is our view. Grouping 
the words of our language under proper topics, we begin 
their study at home, and go forth to the wide world. 

VIB8T STUDY. 
BOM& 

Home, whatever may be its character, is the spot that is 
sacred to the heart 
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Hom^ & the place where one lire^ 
Is home a pleasant place I 
* , more than one - 



— /y, like home ; coarse. 
•^ier, more — 



4ieti, most ^— 
4ily, in a manner like - 
-liness, state of being — 

-ward, towards 

-6ortV brought forth at 



•hred, brought np at 
-made, formed at — - 
-built, shaped at — 



spun, spun or wrought at 
-dwelling, living at ■ 

-tick, grieved for- 



-eicknete, state of grieving for 



-ttead, the place of 



8B00ND STUDY. 



A HOUSE. 



A HOUSE, as on abode for man, is a building dosel j oon< 
nected with our lives. 



House, «. a building to live in. 
Is a house a work of man.? 
9, more than one 



House, v. to cover, or put in a house. 
9, does — — 



Uhr 



■<l, did 



— , to put out of a 

-8, does 

^did 



4e98, without — — 
-hold, those who live in a - 
•holder, one who owns — 
-keeper, one who keeps ^ 
-wife, the mbtress of a — 



-mfely, like 

-room, space in a — •^- 
-wriyht, the builder of a - 
•dog, a dog that guards a < 



TBIBD STUDY. 



OUTHOUSES. 



Outhouses are appendages to eyery pleasant home in 
the country. They are found adjoining the dwelling-house 
among all civilized people, and add much to its convenience. 



Outhouse; a building without the one 

in which we live. Wood- 

Is an outhouse useful I Hen — 



•e, buildings for 

, a building to keep 

— , a building for 



% , more than one building Summeb- 
without for — 



a building for 



-, a building in a garden 
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Town— — k a house in whieh one Cbib» the muger of a stable. 



lives 



BARN,an outhouse for grain and eattle. 
Shed, an open building for eattle. 
Stabli; an outhouse for eattla 
V to put in a stable^ 



s, does put in 
•ed, did put in 



Rack, an open frame from whieh eai- 

tle eat hay. 
Stali^ a stand for a horse or ox, 
, to put into a staU. 



-M, edging 

"fed, fed or fattened in 



F O V B T 



S T TJ D T. 



KUfnS OF HOUBB. 



Houses, in which man lives, diflFer very much in form, 
size, and convenience. They range fix)m the Indian wig- 
wam to the royal palace. 



Hut, a a mean honse to liye in. 

Have the Irish huts I 
HoYKL, a a rude dwelling-house. 

Did the Saxons liye in horelsl 
Coi; «. a small rude house. 

Did our forefathers lire in ootsl 
one who 



CoTTAOi^ a small honse for poor per- 
sons to lire in. 



Are cottages now verj tasteful I 
— r, one who 



Hali^ 9, a manor-house — a honse for 
courts of justice to meet in. 
Are halls noble dwelling-houses I 

Castlk, a a fortified dwelling house. 
Are there many old castles in £ng* 
Undl 



WIW T 



8 T U D T 



OBOnFB OF HOUBB. 



Man is a social being, and builds his houses near each 
other. He is weak, and needs protection. This also leads 
men to group their houses, to live in neighborhoods. 



Hamlr, a a duster of honsea 
Is karnUi the name of a small elns- 
ter of houses? 
Town; t. a group of houses larger 
than a Tillage. 

8* 



Were towns once only fortified 

hills I 
— -t»A» like — — 



4Mt, without 



•AoNff a honse in 
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a building for pabliebnti- »" kUk, th«.oomiiion talkxif a< 

nesB in a j thip, the district of. a. — 



-derkf an officer who keeps the <, more than one (district 



records of the town. 



nt-maii) one of the same tow n - ■ BoBovaa^ a fortified town ; also an 



a selectman to do bnsinesa incorporated town. 



SIXTH BTUDT. 

vam pABis OF A Hoin& 

The house, like every other object, has parts. These 
require notice. It is only by dividing a subject that we 
master it. For this purpose, we return to look at the names 
of the parts of a house. 

SiDs, 8, the broad or long ptft <^ a mau^ a female fl«nrast:-^— 

thing. CouBi^ an naeoTered space beloM a 

Has a honse two sides I house. 

Out ^ the side without — Hearth, & the paTem«nt or stoBe on 

In ^ the side within whic^ tiie fire is made. 

End, «. the narrow part of a thing. Roof, «. the corer of a — — 

Has a house two ends f ■ ■ ■ s^ does ■■ 
Dooti, 9. a passage into a house. ed, did — — 
pa8tf the upright timber by the ing, continuing to — — > or the 

materiigs. 



SiLL> 9, the wood or stone under the few, without — ^ 

door or window. Ftoov^ s. the bottom part of a house 
Room, «. an apartment in a house. or room. 

-y, abounding in " ■ r, does-laT" a-— 

ifM9$, the state of aWcmdSBg fat att did lay a 



qonUiwiiag ta U^ 



Bed ^1 a room to sleep in. or the materials. 

Itstamat^ a^room used for coekllig in. l u» r without a 



'-worhf work done in n . Gau^ a li|i^ dcMV oc'«BinuuNi 
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8 BY SKTB BTTJDT* 
nOUSEHOLD-STUFT. 

A BUILDING in itself does not form a home. It must be 
furnished with many articles to meet the wants of those 
who are going to dwell in it A house needs furniture. 

HoraxHOLDHncFF, the furniture of a Sheet, «. a broad piece of ondir- 

house. "^ cover for a bed. 

Had the Saxons much household- Washstand, a, a piece of famitnr# to 

stuff t wash at 

Bed, 9. a piece of furniture to sleep on. Bowl, $, a hollow vessel to hold wap 

Are bedv usefol articles f ier. 

in or on Stool, a seat without a back. 

an apartBient in which is Svovi^ t. an iron article of foiaitOM 

a bed. in which fire is made. 

$teadt a frame tosupport a bed. Pan, & a hoUew vessel 

po 9 i, Ike mpn^t part of a bed- Cbadle, 8. a trough-lik* imtroaiiiit 

stead. placed on rockers, for roddng bap 

dothM, the clothes used with a bie& 

bed. Cbock, an earthen vessel 

Bolster, a, a cushion for the head. Disn, a broad open vessel used for 




-, to support with a bolster. meat 

-«, edf ing, does -, did ; Fork, «. an instrument with points 



continuing to used for lifting food. 

FlU'Ow, t. a cushion for the head Kiofi^ t. a cuttiag instrnineitt irith a 

smaller than a bolster. sharp edge. 

' , to lay on a pfflow. Oar, & a small veaseF tved to &!kik 

§, #tt inff o&tol 



SOUSEHOLDi 



A. H0i7aB dvays. leads us to think of the inhabitanitb It 
i»a plaoe fer the abode of man. But man does not dwell 
in it alone. He lis a social being ; and wlien T^e p^ a .4wdl* 
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ing-house, we think of tlie household — a family bound 
together by dear domestic ties. 

BieHTH STV D,T* 
HUSBAND AND WITX. 

When God made man, he made woman also, and united 
them in marriage. Then, they became husband and wife. 
Therefore shall a man leave father and mother, and deaye 
unto his wife, and the twain shall be one flesh. 



HoTOEHOLDy those who dweU in the •, ed^ ing — «— 

same house under one head. man, a man who tilhi — — . 

Bo a husband and wife make a Wira^ a woman joined to a man in 

household I marriage. 

-er, one who owns — s, lets 



Husband^ a man joined to a woman hood, the state of — — 

l^ marriage. IToute ^ the female head of a 

Husband^ to manage and rule with house. 



VINTH STUDT, 
FATHZB AND MOTHXR. 

FicTHXB and mother are dear names, and should always 
be spoken in love. What child can ever repay the care 
and love of his parents ? 

Fatbbb, the male parent of man. Motbxb, the female parent of man. 
Should we honor our father I s, ly, linen, lutnen, leu 

9, le$8, ly, like, linen, leetmu. Un , not 

Un k not • hood, the state of 

h ood, the state of — i n-law, the mother of a hua- 



'inrlaw, the lather of one's hua- band or wife. 



band or wife. Step , a motiier by marriage. 

BUp , a lather by marriage. Foeter ^ a nurse— one who takat 

JPinUr i one who takes the the plaoe of — — 

plaooof afather. 
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TXNTH BTVDT. 
OHTTiPBPr. 



Childeen are an heritage of the Lord. A wise child is 
an honor to his parents. 

GmLO, offspring. in4aw, the hii8l>and of a Bil- 

ls a good child a blessing I ter. 



-ren, more than one — Foste r , a male child fed by 

mA, like, ishly, iehneM, hood the same nurse. 

FmUt , a child nursed bj a wo- Half , brother bj one parent 

man not the mother, or brought up Sistkb, a female child born of the 

by a man not the father. same father and mother. 

Son, a male child. m, ty, line$s, like. Use — 

—41^ less Uh , not — — ^— 



^^^Mp, the office or rank — — hood, the state 

Foster — , a son not bj birth. in-law, the wife of a brother, 

inrlaw, the husband of a daughter. Foster , a female child nursed by 

Dauobteb, a female child. the same person. 

s, less, ly, liness Half- , a sister by one 

i n-law, a wife of a son. Baibv, a child. 

Bbothxb, a male child bom of the Kin, a relation by blood, 

same father and mother. Eindbxd^ relation by birth or nar- 

s, ly, liness, like — riage. 
Un ^ not 



■ LXYXVTB 8TVDT. 
SERTANIB. 

Fboh the earliest times, some men and women have 
waited on others. These have been known as servants. 
They form a useful class of mankind, and should be treated 
kindly. 

Cook, a servant who prepares food EnoHBN-MAiD, a female servant who 

for the table. does the work of the kitchen. 

Is a cook useful! Housk-maid^ a female senraat wlio 

Cook, to prepare food fSor the tablei keeps a house dean. 
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WAiQER-wouAN, a woman who washes Shephzbd, a man who tends sheep. 

clothes. Foot-man, a servant who waits on 
IIiRELiNo, one who works for wages. foot 

Plough-man, a man who Steward, a man who manages the 

■Cabman, a man who drives ' affairs of a household. 

TkAMBTiii, one who drives ^— Henchman, one who serves another. 

TWELFTH STUDY. 
FOOD. 

The first care of a household is food. What shall we 
eat and what shall we drink, are important questicmii. 
Food is needed to keep a household alive. 

FoMH any thing eataa to support lile. Ham, the thigh of a hog or pig^ salltd 

What is food I and smoked. 

lesSf without — Milk, a white flnid obtaiiMid frooi 

Bmud^ food made from flonr. female animak. 

! Um, without — ■ ■ l eUf y, ily, ingn — 



'Com, com from the floor of maid, a woman who 



whick — — . jMti^ an open vessel fi» 

•stuff, all kinds of flour from pan, a hoUow open vessel 



which — — — — MmK, to take away tbe milk from-tte 

^mmlm, j4tA, the aeiim oi beer used animal 

to make Ji 4d, im§ — 

Meat, any kind of food. Butter, the oily suhstanoe obtaaed 

Dough, a mass of kneaded flour. from milk by churning. 

n,ut^ a round cake made of — — ; milk, milk from which — — 



LoAT, «. a mass of dough baked. Chsbsi^ the curd of milk pressed. 

THIBTBBNTH STUDY. 

OLorqiNa 

CSiiOTHiNO ia an early want of num. Next to> food, it 
claims the care of the household. What shall we put on, is 
a question that is connected with the comfort and existence 
of the £Eumly. 

GLon; t. staff' made of wooUeiiy Iumd* Jb wt^oUen elolh warmer tbAp 
or eotton fibre. linenr 



^^nnsifr m iJfocrcvaMXOK omrHoeAAFKr. 
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of doth. 
' — 8^ ed, ingi, iff ■ ■ 



-, te take off 



Un 

5nai^ • brvth to ■ 



-^My(;a^ a booket for 



■linef & line for 



Masru^ A: aIqom oBtaido garm^t 
'■ " ' ■■' > to eaTor,. to q^uread ovioi!. 
», cd; ing 



Unr 



-, to uncQYer 



Belt, «. a givdlo or band iroraxoiimd 

the.vaiat 
Cap, «. a cover for a man or boy's 

head. 
Sleevb; the part of the garment that 

covers the arm. 

l e$9, without — — 
Slkbv% to foriueh with sleeveiL 

«, ett inff 

ttmrr, » ga r menl for the nedi 




H«oi)^ «. a covering tar tha hMuL«f » 
woman. 
V to oover the bend. 

Hosi^ a covering £or the Ie|^ 

one who dealain — 
f, the praetice of dealin|^ in 
all kinds of hose. 
Qbovi^ «. a cov« for tha hand. 
, to cover the hand, 

K «< M«sr, leas, tr — — 

Shoi; «. a covering for the foot 

Um^ without 

-, to cover the foot with a shoe^ 

edf ing 

-maker, one who makes -— — 
ft » string to fasten a -^» 



Hat, «. a cover for the head. 
hand, a band that- 

box, a box for 

a soft bmsh 
r^ome who makes 



eMAPTCA V. 



MAV 



Fsoichome and the household, we turn to take a closer 
view of man. He ia the great object of study, and lends a 
ohantt-to eveiy thing oocmectBd with him. The house,^ the 
food, the dolMng; and tbe^fiirniture of home, are objeets of 
inteiseaV because they are coimectigid wilh man. 

VOVaTBBNTH 6T17DT~«" 



The inoper study xif auMklnd ianuaiP 

Km; • ^tiMi tfia human jmc. ^'—hood, the s^^te.^ 

Km mum both a bodj and soul f Mkk, more than ome - 
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Hait, to ftirnish irith men, as a ihipi Fellow, a eompankm of iha mbm 

9, ed, ing — kind. 

/y , like, linen, fui, fuUy •— Folk, men in general 

Vn , to deprive ^— Gawk, a poop nmpletoa 

k ind, the race of — y , the quality of 

e l ayer, one who kills — — Boob, a rude countryman. 

'^-^■^lavghter, the unlawful killing ieh, somewhat like -^-«- 

— SwAnr, a young farmer. 

Woman, a female of the htunan race. Gussx; a visitor from a distaneei 

WoscEW, more than one! Hbathen, a man who does not ksoir 

iek, hood, ly, like, linen — — the true God. 

kind, the race of ish 



•Aater, one who dislikes the Knayi; a didionest man. 
— iik, iekltf, iehnen - 



VIVTBBNTB 6TVDT. 
THE BODY OF MAN. 

The body of man is wonderfull j made. Every part of 
it is an instance of Divine skdlL Its study is rich in know- 
ledge. 

Body, the frame of an animal or man. Skin, to remove the skin. 

ly, lees, iinese 9, ed, ing — 

Body, to give shape to our thoughts. Fkami; the bony skeleton. 

ed, ing 1, leee — 



-, to form into — «- Flesb, the soft part of the bod^. 
ehthee, covering for — y , tfi«M; ten. 

g uard, the soldiers who guard hnuh, a brush for •— — 

— eolar, the color of — 

Skin, the natural covering for the diei, food consisting of — > 

body. wumger, one who deals la — »- 

8IXTBBHTH ATVDT. 
TBI BSAD— ^EHB GBUr PAET OV TBI BODT. 

Ths head of man is formed for the abode of a aooL 
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Thought and feeling sit on the human brow. The £Etce is 
called divine. 



Head, «. the upper part of the homan 

body. 

Is the head the seat of the soulf 
l eu, y, iness — — 
Head, to act as head or leader. 
«, ed, ing 



ache, pain in the — 
dree*, the covering for — — 

Fore , the front part of the — 

Lip, «. the border of the mouth. 
Lip, to kiss. 

-— «, e((2eM 

Nose, «. the ridge of the face. 
NosB, to smelL . 

«, ed, ing 

NosTBii^ the passage through the nose. 
Mouth, the outlet of the voice. 
Mouth, to utter sounds with a swelL 

i, ed, ing, le88,/ul 

Tooth, a bony substance growing out 

of the jaw. 
Tooc^ to furnish with teeth. 

9, ed, ing, less — ^ 
ToNoui, «. the instrument of spe^eh 

and taste. 
ToNoui; to talk, to chide. 

s, ed, ing, less — — 
Chkek, s, the side of the face below 
the eyes. 

bane, the bone of the — > 




Cnnr, s, the lower part of the face. 
Brow, s. the ridges over the eje. 
Etc, s. the organ of sight 

-' l ess 

^'—ball, the ball or apple of — - 
"'^-'Ifrow, tlie hairy arch over — 
^^•^lance, a rapid look of ^— 
l ash, the line of hair on the eye- 

Ud. 
lid, the cover of — 
\ight, the view of ^— 
tooth, the tooth under ^— 
'-'— witness, one who sees a thing 

Eyi, to view with 

— ■ s, ed, ing, er, less — 

Eab, s, the organ of hearing 

— — «cA^ a pain in — 

'-'-cap, a cover for — 

''—^ap, the tip of — 

'^^ring, a ring for — 

•— -loaar, a substance formed in — — > 

Brain, s, the soft substance indosed 

within the skull. 
s, less, ish 
Neck, the part of the body betweei 

the head and the chest 
Thboat, the front part of the neck. 
Napi; the high joint of the neck be 

hind. 



SBYBNTBXHTn STITDT. 



mX CBSBT, OB MIDDLE PAST OF THE BODT. 

The chest, or middle part of the body, contains the trea- 
sures of life. The lungs and heart are laid up in it 
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CBMan, the part of the body ^m the 

neck to the belly. 

Is the chest the seat of the heart f 
Breast, «. the fore part of — — 

bone^ the bone of — ^— - 
Breast, to meet in front, oppose. 
s, ed, ing 



BRXATBit; to take in air and expel i^ 

a^ ed; ing, er. 

Breathinq-plaob, a place — ^— • 
timef a time to 



Heart, «. the vessel that holds the 
blood. 

l eMy fy, lessly, lesnuu — 



Back, the hinder part of — - 

bone, the bone of ^— 

Back, to support 

s,ed,ing 

Rib, 8. a bone which forms part of the 
frame of the chest 

Side, part where the ribs are. 

LuNoa, the organs of breathing; con- 
sisting of air-cells. 
ed, less 

Breath, the air taken in and expelled 
from the lungs. 

l ess, lessness — ^ 



-y, full of 
•ier, more 
-iest, most' 



Liver, an organ that forms bile. 
Gall, a botUe-green fluid secreted hj 

the gallbladder. 
Blood, the red fluid that flows from 

the heart 

y. fl^f iness, ier, iest, less 

Bleed, to let blood, or take it away. 

8, ed, ing 

Loin, the space between the false rib 

and hip-bone. 



BXOBTBBSrTB STUDY. 



THE UFPER UMBS. 



The npper limbs of the human body are uacful instni- 
ments. The hand of man is a ceaseless wonder — a work of 
Divine skill. 



Limb, s. a branch of the body. 
Are the limbs instruments f 
Arm, s, the limb reaching from the 

shoulder to the hand. 
SnouLDER, s, the joint connecting the 
arm and body. 

blade, the bone of ■ 

SnouLDER, to push with 

'S, ed, ing 



Elbow, to push with 
•s, ed, ing 



Elbow, s. the angle made by bending 
the arm. 

romn, spaea ta hmid ■ 



Hand, «. the end of the arm — ^palm and 

fingers. 

y, ier, iest, ily, iness, less 

Hand, to pass with the 

s, ed, ivg 

FiNQBR, one of the extreme parts of the 

hand. 

p ott, a post with a — 
Finger, to handle with ■ 
s,ed,img 
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Vkn; «. tiwolcMd hftnd. 'nroia^ «. tlie dMrt thiek finger 

KucoKui^ • joiiit of the finger. 

BrXNXTBXNTH 8 T XT D T . 
THE LOWER LDIBS. 

The lower limbs axe wisely formed for standing and 
walking. They unite strength, ease and grace in their move- 
ments. 

TmoHy «. that part between the body 9tool, a stool for ■ 

and leg. ya/A, a way for ^— 

Are both thighs alike ! holdf a hold for 

' bene, the bone of maUf a servant who goe* — — 

Hip, 8. the fleshy part of the thigh. lest, without 

Enbi^ 8. the joint ei the thigh and Heki^ «. the hind part of the foot 

leg. Step, the space between the feet 

p arif the round bone on Instep, the fore part of the upper 



r, «. the front part of the leg. side of 

Ankij^ 8. the joint between the leg Foot ^ the traek of 

and foot Toi^ «. one of the eztremo part» of 

Foot, the lower end of the leg; — 
the^aaarkof-— — 

TWBITTIBTB STUDY. 
ISAME AND OLOIBIKG OF THE HUXAN BODY. 

The human body has a frame of bones which is clothed 
with flesh and skin. Its outline is soft and beautiful. 

Bone, 8. a firm, hard substance, form- Flesh, the s<^t solids of the body. 

ing the frame of the body. ^y, tVy, tn«M, /«« ^— 

Are there many bonee in the body t - b ruth^ a brush to • 

y , lets — — col(yr, the color of — 

Breast— —V the bone — Skin, the natural coyer of the body. 

Back — , the bone — y, /«««, tn^M, #r — 

Cheek — , the bone — Skin, to strip off 

Thiob — , the bone 1^ ed, ing 
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Hah, a small thread-like subetance^ Kah, a the horny rabtanee on the 

Cowing out of the skin. upper sides of the fingers and toes. 

y, inesSf leu Bicabd^ the hair of the chin and face. 

hnuh^ a brush to smooth — - /dts, letdy, 

elothf stuff made of 



T W XN T T-FIBBT 8 T IT D T • 
STATES OF 1HB BODY. 

The states or conditions of the body require some notioe. 
Among these, work, play, rest, and sleep are the most 
pleasing. They are closely connected with a healthy and 
happy life. 



Woax, labor, or active use of strength. 
Is work a means of health f 


Best, to cease from labor. 

8, ed, ing. 

Sleep, repose from the use of body 
and mind. 


day, a day on which ^— 
house, a house in which 




nesa 




inen, ily. 

Sleep, to repose from the use of body 
and mind. 


Under ^ work under or below 


WoEK, to labor in any way. 






Plat, exercise for pleasure. 

s, fid, fully, fidneu, er, ing, $ome. 


Waki^ to rouse from sleep. 

A , to rouse up ^ Also^ 

not asleep. 




Plat, to take exercise for pleasure. 


Health, a sound state of the body. 


Best, repose from labor. 
lett, leuly, lettnest. 




inees, tome 



BTUDIXS m ANGLO-SAXON ORTHOGSAFHT. 
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T WBKT T-8 BC OND 8 T IT D T . 
PBOPKBTDEB OF TDK BODY. 

Things and their nature are known b j their properties — 
the impressions they make upon our senses. 



Fat; fleshj or plump. ^ 
Is a fat body pleasiiig to the eye f 

/y, ne$$, Uh, y, tnew 

Fai; to make fleshy or plomp. 
9,ed,ingr 

Fattsn, to make fat 

«, ed, ing, er ■ 

LxAN, wanting flesh. 
ne$8f er, est — — 



Lban, that part of the flesh without 

fat 
> faeed^ haying a — 
SouND^ entire^ not diseased. • 

e r, est, ness • 

RuDDT, a lively flesh color. 

e r, est, ness 

Wan, pale^ without color. 

er, est, ly, ness 
Swxat; moisture <m the skin. 
y, t/y, iness. 



;• 



Sweat, to give out moisture on the 
skin. 

*, ed, ing 

Lank, thio, and yielding to pretfort. 

ly, ness 

Gaunt, thin and hollow. 

ly , nest 

Strono, haying much actiye foree. 
er, est, ly 



'hold, a place of 

•minded, a mind of — — 
■ifoieed, a yoice of great 



Stbxnoth, quality of being strong. 
e n, to make 



-s, ed, ing, er, less 



WsAX, having little active force. 
ly, ness. 



-side, a part that is — 
-sighted, having weak 



Wkakbn, to become weak. 
e d, ing 



TWBHTT-THIKD 8TUDT. 
DIBXASX8 OF THE BODY. 

Disease follows the steps of health in this world. '' The 
tooth-ache, and the thousand ills that flesh is heir to.'' 



Skx, touched with -disease. 
Is it painful to be sick ! 
r, est, ish^ ishly, ishness 
ly, linsss, ness .— — 
to make siek. 



•s, ed, ing 



Pain, an uneasy feeling. 

«, ful, fully, fulness, less 

Pain, to make uneasy. 
ed, ing 
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Taxo, great pain. 
AoHi^ constant pain. 
Jlcbk, to suffer pain. 

t, ed, ing 

Ail, a dull sicknen. 

Ail, to trouble with ndcneni 

«, ed, ing 

Ill» a bad state of healUt 



•n€M 



Agu^ a cold fit 

— t»A, uhneM 

Blain, pustule or sore on the skhu 
Pdcplb^ an elevation of the skin. 
— y, ed, like 



Gboup, a diseaae of the throal 
Blind, without sight 

ly, neee 

Blind, to deprive of sight 

8, ed, ing 

DxAF, withont the tense of jMariog; 

/y, new 

en, to make deal 
^ «e^ ing 
Dumb, without the power tif apceeh. 
Lame, erippled in the lower limb. 

ly, neea. 

Lame, to cripple^ 
», edging '-^'^ 



T W BNTT -P O UKTH 8 T IT D T . 
THE SENSES. 

The senses are the instraments of the soiiL B7 them we 
gain a knowledge of things without us. They are noble 
instruments. The ear gives us music; the eye presents tlie 
beauties of the earth and heavens. 

Smelling, the sense by which we per- 9, ed, ing, er 

ceive odors. Seeing, the sense by whieh we per- 
ls smelling one of the five senses f ceive color, form, plaoe^ and dii»- 

Smell, to perceive by the nose. tance. 

e, ed, er See; to perceive by the eye. 

SttELL, the sense by which odors are Fore ^ to s ee 



noticed. 



<4, tn^, er 



Hearing, the sense by which we per- Saw, did 

ceive sounds. Seen, perceived by 

Ueab, to perceive by the ear. 

TWXirTr-TITTH BTITDT, 
1BX SOXJIk 



Man is something more than a living creature. He 
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thinks, feds, and acts aocotintablj. A bouI inliabits bis 
body. 

8oui^ that part of man that thinlo^ Uh ^ not 

feelsi and acts. MnrD^ to Hz our thoi^jlKti vpon m 
Is the soul immortal t thing. 

•g, teat 9 , eif inff 



—^-destroying, ruining —— • Hbabt, that part of man which is the 

-——sUrrinfff rousing ^— — seat of the passions. 



uiuff, bringing imcl«r — f, lest, Uuly^ful, fiiily, y, imn$, 

Manii, that part of our nature that t/y 

knows. WiLi^ that part of the mind by which 
lett, fid, ed, edneaa, fully, Jul- we purpose or plan. 

fieff — 'fid, fidly, fidneii, ingly, ingfuti. 

TirBVTT*tIXTH SVUPT. 

SXAXB or TBS aovL. 

The sonl of man appears in various states or conditions^ 

all of which have an interest for us. 

MooBy temper of mind, or souL er, one who — 

Should we live in a happy moodt Sor, to depart from what it good and 

y, abounding in — — right 

Uy, ine»$ — «, ed, ing 

Sound, entire^ healthy, using all the TmNKiNO, using the power of thought, 

powers. Think, to use the mind in forming 

— - — ly, fieti^^- notionSi 

Kad^ disordered in mind or souL f inff, er 

ly, neee — Thought, what is produced by think- 
to make disordered or furious ing. 
— — ^^ leee, fid, fvdly, le^dy, leeeneet. 



ing — Feeling, noticing things by the 

Buss, happy and contented. Feel, to notice by the touch. 

fid, fully, filneat, leet a, ing, ingly 

8iN, departure from what isgood and Felt, did 

right Wilung, choosing something. 

— fid, fully, fiCneaa, leaa, leady, (cm- Will, to choose an object or counti 

iwit — i; ed, ing — 
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Holt, whole in what it good and Guili; a wieked condition. 

right y, ineti, Ur, wt, leu 

fy, neu — — WxoKSDv evil at heart 

Wise, nsing knowledge properly. ly, *•»« ■■■■ 

Wmdom, the right nse of knowledge. 



T W XNTT -SB ▼ XNT n 8TVDT. 
PB0PBRTIE8 or THB aOUL. 

The soul has many interesting properties. It is good to 
name and know them. Such knowledge prepares us to be 
useful and happy. 



Thought, the product of thinking; 

power to think. 

Ii thought the root of aU know- 
ledge? 
Febling, the power to learn bj the 

senses^ easily moved. 

Un , not 

Shake; a feeling produced by guilt 
/iJ, fully, fulrusM, len, U9$ly, 



lenneM 



Shamc, to put to shame. 

«, ed, ing 

PniDi; great esteem of oneselt 

/* «», fid 

Pbide, to indulge in pride. 
^ ed, ing, ingly 



Lovi; delight in any thing. 

9f lesSf lyt lily, er, linen ■ 

LoYE, to delight in any thing. 

», ed, ing, ingly 

Sorrow, pain of mind by some loaa 

-f ful, fully, leu, fulneu. 
Sorrow, to feel pain for the lots e# 
something. 

«; ed, ing 

WoR, deep settled sorrow. 

ful,fvlly,fulneu 

HopR, expectation of future good. 
8, fid, fully, fulneu, leu,leu^ 



leuneU' 



Loath, unwilling; not inclined. 
f ul, neu, er 



s€me, somewhat 
•tomdy, eomeneu 



HopR, to desire future good. 

8, ed, ing, er, ingly 

Fbar, a painful feeling in view of 

future eviL 
8, ful, fully, fulness, less, leeely. 



leetnus. 



Loathe; to feel disgust at any thing. 

8, ed, ing, ingly 

Hati; great dislike. 

ful, fully, ftdnese, r. 

Hatb; to dislike greatly. 
— «, ed, ing 



Fear, to feel pain from futiure eviL 

«, ed, ing 

Dread, great fear. 

ful, fully, fulneee. Use, lestnu$, 

Dread^ to fear greatly. 
-^ 8, ed, ing 



Hatrbo^ hate amounting to enmity. Gladxbss^ a kind of delight 
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Glad, pleased. iet» 



-/y, tome, iomdy, wmefMtB, Lauob, an expreesion of mirth. 



HuNOEB, pain from want of food. Laugh, to make audible mirth. 

ty, y «; «4 »«flr 

HuNOEB, to feel pain from want of Wrr, power of thinking langfaably. 

food. /«M, leuly, lessneu, ling, y, Uy, 



•9, ^ iny ine88,inyly- 



Thissi; pain from want of drink. Friknd6hip, the love of friends. 

y , Uy, insu < Bxlixf, an assent of the mind to what 

TmtsT, to feiol pain from want of is true. 

drink. Uh •, a want of 



«, ed, ing Tear, a fluid that appears in the ey^ 

Lust, a longing desire. the sign of joj or griet 

9, fid, fuUy, fulM99 9, less, fvl, fully, fulness. 

Lust, to have a longing desire. Smile, a cheerful play of the lipa. 

n, ed, imf, ingly ^ tty - 

^UpflBxn, audible mir|ib* 



CHAPTER V, 
BUSINESS, 

^ Man is known best in the business of life. He is made 
for action. Every power of the body and soul delights in 
exercise. Best and play are only useful, as they prepare for 
labor. Healthy and useful service is the happiest condition 
of human Ufa Business makes the man. 

TWENTT-EIGHTH BTUDT* 
HUNTIKO AND FISBINQ. 

Men, in the early ages of this world, employed them* 
selves in hunting and fishing. These are among the first 
occupations of all people. 



Hmrrnia, the puirsnit of wild animals. _. ... a, ed, ing — 

Was banting an early- emplojmentt er, one ^ho ■ ■ ■ 

Hum; to ehasa wUd animals to kiU tman, a man who 

or oateh them Fisbino, the practioe of taking fish. 
4 
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FisR, an animal that liyes in water. er, one who ^-— 

Fish, to try to take fish. man^ a man who ■ 

es, ed, ing 

TW ENTT-NIKTH STUDY. 

FABUXNa 

« 

The cultore or tillage of the ground early employed the 
care of man. ''Abel was a keeper of sheep, and Cain was 
a tiller of the ground." 

Faxuono, the business of tilling the Landlord, the owner of land, 

land. Shepherd, -a man who tends sheepu 

Is farming a healthy occupation t Dio, to turn up ground with a spade. 

Farm, a tract of land tilled by one — «^ «4 ing^ er 

man. Shoyei^ to throw up earth with a 

Farm, to till the ground. shovel. 

•8, ed, ing, er «, ed, ing — — 



-hotise, a house attached to ^—^ Hoe; to scrape or dig with a hoe. 
-yard, the space inclosed about s, ed, ing 



a barn. Sow, to scatter seeds on the ground. 

Yeoman, the first man among the «, ed, ing, er 

people. Mow, to cut grass with a scythei 

Plough, to furrow the land. «, ed, ing, er — 

— : — 8, ed, ing Bake, to gather grass or grain with a 

man, a man who — rake. 



Shear, to separate with shears. 9, ed, ing, er 



■8, ed, ing, er, Thresh, to beat out grain from the 



Beat, to out grain with a sickle. husk. 

cd, ing, er * , ed, ing, er 



THXBTXBTH 8 T IT D T . 

buildinqs. 



Man, early in life, shows a taste for building. The house, 
wagon, and ship are works of his skill. The useful arts 
arise, and incre^ tl^e powers of man. 
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HousKWBiOBT, one who builds hoiuea «, ed, ing, tt 

Is honsewiight the same as carpen- Frame, the timbers of a boilding 
ter ? joined together. 

WujucLWJUOHi; one who makes wheels Build, to frame and rear a building. 

and wheeled carriages. », ed^ ing, er 

SmpwBiGHT; one who builds ships. Board, to cover with boardsi 

MnxwRioHT, one who builds mills. s, ed, ing ^— 

Frajo; to fit and unite the parts of a Boor, to eover with a root 

building. <, ed, ing 

THIBTT-PXB8T 8 T XT D T . 
SMITHINa. 

Metals were used, even in the family of Lamecli. The 
business of the smith early rose into importance. 

Smith, one who works in metals. Coppersmith, one who works in eop- 

Is a smith a mechanic? per. 

Smtthing^ the practice of working in Looksmtth, «. one who makes locks. 

metals. Melt, to reduce anything to a liquid 
Blacksmith, one who works in iron. by fire. 

Silvebsmith, one who works in silver. 9, ed^ ing — 

Goldsmith, one who works in gold. Heat, to warm by fire. 

Tinsmith, one who works in tin. «, ed^ ing 

THIBT Y-8B O O KD 8 T U D T . 
MANUFAOrURINa 

Eaw materials are furnished by nature. Man purposes 
to work them into some useful form, and becomes a manu- 
facturer. Such pursuits existed in the earliest ages of th^ 
worid. 



Spin, to twist fibres into thread. <, ing^ er 



Do women spin ? Shoe-maker, one who makes 

ing — — . Watch-maker, one who makes -^— . 

r, one who — Clook-maker, one who makes 

WxAVi^ to unite threads and form Book-maker, one who makes 

doth. ' Turn, to form things with the lathe. 
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8, ed^ ing — ■— Hattbr, one who makes hat& 

TvRNSBy one who '-^■^ Nailbb, one who makes nails. 

TBXBTT-TBXBD STUDY. 
WABBINO. 

War raged too soon in the world. The arms that were 
turned against wild beasts were soon pointed at the life of 
man. Nimrod was a great hunter, and the first warrior. 

Wab, the practice of anna. Shootino, the act of firing guns or 

Is war cruel f arrows. 

War, to contend in battle. Shoot, to let fly an arrow or bullet 

«, edy ing — <, ing, er — 

Fight, to strive for victory in battle. Shot, did 



-<, ing^ er — — > Board, to enter a ship by foree. 



Fought, did — «, edy ing^ er 

Shibld, to cover with a shield, pro- Drill» to exercise or train in arms, 
tect «, edt ing 



-«, edy ingt less Halt, to stop on march. 



Sling, to throw with a sling. e , ee( ing 

«, infft er ■ Foi, an enemy. 

Slung, did 

TH IBTT-FO ITBTH STITDT. 

BUTINO AND 8KLLINO. 

Trade arose as soon as man produced more than he 
wanted. The merchant entered upon a new business, and 
did much for man's comfort 

Buying, the act of getting things by hotite, a house in which 

pajring for them. keeper, the man who keeps 

But, to get things by purohase. room, a room in which 



tying, er Weight, the quantity of any thing 

Bought, did found by weighing it 

Store, to lay up goods. y , ttitfM, Ug — — 

s, ed, ing — — Skllino, giving any thing for a price. 
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SnXk to gi^e away any thing for % keeper, the man who sells goods. 

price. Shopping, going to shops to bn j goods. 

> , m$r» er — -— Mongeb, a dealer in ,anj thing. 

Sold, did — Fish ■ , one who deals — 

Shop, a buildiag in which goods are Iron , a dealer in 

sold. Dral, to trade in any things 

THIBTT-FIFTH BTUDY. 

O7F10EB8. 

Men are often engaged in public business, and are known 
as officers. Some kinds of officers were known to the Saxons, 

Kino, the chief ruler in the nation. Alderman, an officer of a town. 
Are kings usefol I ship^ the office 



8, /y, liness, less, like, ling Provost, the chief officer of a town 

ehip, the office or college. 

hood, the state of — Sheriff, the officer who executes the 



•dom, the territory of — -» law in a county. 



Teoman, an officer in the king's house. Beadle, a crier in a court of law. 
Eaxl^ a nohleman of the third rank. Canon, a person who performs divine 
Knighi; a man of rank hearing arms. service. 
k to make a knight hy a form. ehip, the office — 



-8, ed, ing — — —- Bishop, an overseer in the church — a 

•hood, like, hf, Hness preaching elder. 



Lord, one having supreme power, a rie — 

master. Elder, an officer in the church. 

Ladt, a woman of rank. Queen, the wife of a king, or a wo- 
Watchman, one who guards a city by man who is the chief ruler, 
night 

THIBTT-SIXTH 8 T TT D T . 
THE LEARNED OALLINOS. 

SoiCB of the callings of life require much knowledge, in 
order to attend to them in a proper way. They are known 
as the learned professions. Such are the pursuits of the 
teacher, lawyer, doctor, and minister. 
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Teach, to impart knowledge. «, ed^ ing 



■*» «»*^ ^i one who heals. 



Taught, did Pbisst, one who attends to Mcrifioe. 

w, one who — — hood^ the state — 

Law, a rule of life. ly, like, lineu — 



-yer, one who practises Canon, a church law. 

■makeTf one who makes Wobship, to perform acts of religion. 



-giveTf one who gives «, ed, ing^ er 

-breakeff one who breaks Monk, a man who retires from the 

-dayt the day of open courts. world to attend to religion. 



Out , a person without the care ish, hood 



Nun, a woman who retires from the 



», less,. Ies8ly,les9nes» — world to attend to religion. 
-fulf fully y fulness — ish, ishness 



Heal, to cure diseases. 



CHAPTER VI. 
TOOLB AND W0BK8 OF KAN. 

Business requires tools or instruments. Man. cannot fol- 
low any trade or occupation without them. They increase 
his power, and help him to master all things. "Works spring 
up. These are the products of busy man, and aire monu- 
ments of his skilL Their study is the study of man. 

THIBTT-8BYBNTH 8TUDT. 
TOOLS AND W0BK8 OF THE HUNTER AND FIBHKB. 

The first pursuits of man were carried on, only, by a few 
rude instruments. His knowledge was very limited. 

Bow, an instrument made of bent Arrow, a barbed weapon shot with a 

wood and a string. bow. 

Cros o i a bow placed across a h ead, the head of — » 

stock. shaped^ shaped like — — 
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TuAP, an instrument that shuta witli Seine, a large net for taking fieh. 

a spring. Weib, a fence of sticks in a river to 

Shot, a missile weapon, ball, bullet . take fish. 

Rod, a pole for fishing. Net, an instrument made of interwo- 

IIooK, a curved or bent piece of ven twine. 

metal Handle, the part of a tool held in the 

Fish ^ a hook to catch — hand. 

THIBTT-BIOHTH BTUDT. 
TOOLS AND WORKS OF THE FARMER. 

The tillage of the ground requires instruments. At first, 
these were few and rude. Now they are much improved. 
The farmer has a fine tool for every kind of work. 

Plough, «. an instrument to furrow Hay, cut and dried grass. 

land. Crop, s. the gathered products of the 
share^ «. the part of a plough earth. 

that cuts. Wheat, a useful grain from whidi 

'taily the hind part flour is obtained. 



Mould-board, 8. the part of a- plough ear, an ear 

that turns over the furrow. Barley, a grain somewhat like wheat 

Spade, «. an instrument to dig the Bear, a kind of barley. 

ground. Heap, a pile, as of grain. 

Mattock, s. a pick-axe with broad iron Oat, «. a kind of grain used for cattle. 

ends. Rye, a grain like wheats but not so 

Shovel^ «. a hollow instrument to good. 

throw up earth. Flax, a plant from which linen is 

Hoe, t. an instrument to cut weeds made. 

and loosen the earth. Whip, t. an instrument for driving 

Bake, 9. an instrument to gather grass animals. 

together. Gad, «. a rod to drive beasts. 

Hand , a rake used Goad, «. a pointed stick to urge on 

Horse y a rake used beasts. 

Sickle, «. a curved instrument to cut Fetter, «. a chain to bind the feet of 

grain with. beasts. 

8oTfB]i» i. an instrument for mowing less 

grass. Uh , not — — 
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BsiDLi^ the instminent bj wbich s 

horse is guided. 
Bladx, 9, the cutting part of a tooL 
Bheabs, an instrument to crop with. 
Bheef , shears to crop ' 



Hedoe- 



-, shears to crop< 



Hedoi^ a thicket of thorns. 
Wall, a defense of stones. 
Bin, i. a wooden box for grain. 
Rack, s. an open frame from which 
horses eat haj. 



Gaet, i. a carriage with two wbeelsi 

Drat, t. a low cart. 

Wagon, $, a carriage with fonr 
wheels. 

Barn, s, an outhouse for hay and 
grain. 

Snu^s; steps for going up and down 
in passing over a wall. 

Bowkb, i. a sheltered place in a gar- 
den. 



THIBTY*KINTH STUDY. 
tools and works of TEX HOUSXWBXGBT. 

The carpenter, at tlie present day, has a chest of tools. 
He is well furnished for his work. In olden times, his 
instruments were few. 

Ale, 9, an instrument to hew timber Ladder, & a frame of wood joined bj 

and chop wood. rounds. 

Is the axe a good instrument f Gati^ t. a lavge door into an inclosed 

— handle, the handle of an — place. 

— head, the head of — way, the way 

Hammer, s, an instrument to drive or Bier, a frame like a barrow to bear 

draw nails. the dead on. 

8aw, i. a toothed instrument to cut Chest, s. a wooden box to hold things, 

wood. Box, 8. a wooden chest 

— blade, the blade of — Tower, t. a building used for defense. 

''^handle, the handle of — — Steeflb^ t. the turret of a church end- 
AuGEE, i. a tool to bore large holes. 



-hole, the hole 



Housi^ JL a building for man to live in. 



ing in a point 
Bbidoi^ jl a building raised over a 
riyer. 



FOBTISTH STUDY* 
THE TOOLS AND WQBK8 OF THE WHEELWEIOHT. 

Cabbiages, very early in the history of the world, became 
a want of man. He was unable to convey himseli^ or his 
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goods, as lie wished, from place to place, without them. 
The wheelwright came to his help. His tools are, in the 
main, the same as those of the housewright. His works are 
different 

Whbxl, i. a oireular frame of wood Wagon, «. a carriage with four wheeli^ 

for a carriage. drawn bj one or more horsea. 

Is a wheel circular t D&at, a low cart 

Natb, 8. the thick piece of timber in WmcELBABBoWf a a frame or box with 

Ihe centre of a wheeL one wheeL 

Spoke; t. a bar of a wheel Handbabbow, «. a frame withJiandlen^ 

Rd^ «. the border of the wheel carried bj two men. 

Cart, a a carriage with two wheelfl^ Slidoi^ a a frame moved on nmners. 

drawn by one horse or ox. 

F0BTY-VIB8T STUDY. 
TOOLS AND WORKS OF THS BHIPWRIGBXi 

Thb sea has attractions. Man, as he gazed upon it, wished 
to cross it. For a long time, he had no means of moving 
on water. The shipwright supplied them in the ship and 
boat His tools are like those of the wheelwright and 
housewright. His works are widely different 

Ship, a a large vessel made to float Deck, a the covering of a ship. 

on water. Hold, the hollow part of a ship. 

Did the Saxons call their shipsikeelsf Boat, a an open yessel moved bj onrai 

Sjjll, a the frame or bodj of a vessel. Oab, a an instrument to row boats. 

Hku^ a the instroment with which a Ballast, heavy matter placed in the 

ship is steered. hold of a ship. 

"KzKL, 8, the timber that extends from Wharf, a a raised mound of stone^ 

stem to stem of a ship. earth, or wood, on the shore. 

Stsji^ the fore part of a ship. Pier, a a raised mass of stone extend- 
Stern, the hinder part of a ship, ing into a sea or river. 

Mast, a a round piece of timber on Sail, a a spread of canvas, sewed with 

which sails are fiMtmied. a double seam, and edged with cord. 

h ead, the top of— Bofi^ «. a thick line of several twists 
Miar-— *v the chief —— or s^nuidsi 

4* 
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V0BTT-8B00ND BTUDT. 
TOOLS AND WOBKB OF THK XILLWSIGHT. 

Man, at first, lived on the fruit of the earth. Grains were 
afterwards cultivated and ground into flour. To do this, a 
mill was needed — ^the work of the millwright 



MiLi^ 8, a machine for making flour, Watk b ^ a wheel tamed 

or the house in which this machine Breast , a wheel that receives 

is kept the water abreast. 

— — «/ontf, astoneforgrindingin-— — Ovuhshot , a wheel that re> 

How manj kinds of mill are there ceiyes the water from above, 

now? Underhshot ^ awheel that re- 

Dam, a wall or bank raised to ob- ceiyes the water from below, 

struct water. Hopper, a a wooden trough through 

Whebl^ a a circular frame of wood which grain passes into the mill, 
or iron. 

FOBTT-THIBD STUDY. 
TOOLS AMD WORKS OF THE SMITHS. 

The iorge of the blacksmith resounds with the clank of 
tools. Many useful works are produced there. 

AHyn^ a an iron block with a smooth Wedgh^ a piece of iron thick at one 

face. end and sloping to the other. 

Is an anyil made of iron t Shoi^ $, a rim of iron nailed to the 

Sledoe, 8i a large hammer. foot of a horse. 

ToNos» a tool of two shafta^ joined at Nau^ a a pointed piece of iron with 

one end. a head. 

Bellows^ an instrument to blow the Hasp, «. a clasp that passes oyer a 

fire. staple. 

LiNOHPiN, ». an iron pin used to keep Look, a an instrument to fSuten doors; 

the wheel of a carriage on. Key, a an instrument to shut or open 

Plough, an instrument to furrow land. a lock. 

Spadi^ an instrument to dig with. h ole, the hole of — — 

Shovel^ an instrument to throw up Ward, a part of the lock that agrees 

earth. to part of the key. 

Hob^ an instrument to stir the soil Spring^ a an elastic part of a loek. 
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FOBTT-VOUBTH STUDY. 
TOOLS AJUD WORKS OF THX WEAVXB. 

The wants of man called for clotliing. His taste de- 
manded fine materials. The weaver arose to meet his wants 
and taste. 

Loom, t. a frame of wood for weaving. Silk» the thread of silk-worms. 

Did Jacquard invent the modem Wabp, the jam that runs lengthwise 
loom t in the loom. 

8tAiE» a weaver's reed. Woof, the yam that runs across the 
RsED, a weaver^s instrument to sepa- loom. 

rate the threads of the warp. Web, «. cloth woven out of yam. 

Spindli^ «. the pin used in spinning- Spinning-wheel, a wheel on which 

wheels for twisting the thread. thread is spun. 

YikSN, thread spun from wool or flax. Knot, the union of thread or oord& 

FOBTT-FIFTH STUDY. 
TOOLS Atn> WOBXS OF THX MANUFAOTUBXB. 

Man, by skill, and the aid of instruments, lias changed the 
raw materials of the earth, and produced many noble works. 

Glass^ a hard, brittle substance com- Hat, a cover for the head, of a cer- 

posed of sand and potash. tain shape. 

Is glass useful t Needle, an instrument of steel, with 

Ci^nrH, a material made of wool, hair, an eye and point 

or flax: Pm, an instrument with a point* and 

Woole n . , doth made of — head, used for fastening appareL 

Oil ^ doth made of Hose^ a cover for the leg. 

Haib -, doth made of - Comb, a toothed instrument for ar- 

SiLK, a kind of doth made of the ranging or dearing the hair. 

thread of the silk-worm. Comb, to arrange the hair with a 

Shoe, a cover for the foot comb. 

Glover a cover for the hand. g , ed, ing — — 

— -^ edf ing U n e d, not — 

V n d, not Leather, the prepared skin of animals. 

Cap, a cover for the head, diiefly of LiQUOi^ a fluid substance of any kind. 
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Glots» «. ft cover for the band. Wxl£» a place dog to obtain water. 

r, one who —^— Mound, a bank of earth raised for 

Hai; ft covering for the head. defense. 

er, one who makes Ditch, a trench dug in the earth. 

Kiln, an oven of stone or brick for Timbsb, wood prepared for building. 

burning lime, or hardening any Tow, the broken and coarse part pf 

thing. flax. 

Road, an open waj for travel Toll^ a tax paid for some privilege. 
Pabk, an inclosed piece of ground. 

FIVTIBTH STUDY. 
WEIGHTS AND MSASUKES. 

Weights and measures are portable instruments by which 
men find the value of all quantities. 

SoALi^ a balance to weigh thinga Yabd, a measure of three feet 

Is a scale much used f Span, a itfeasure of the length be* 

Weight, a mass of iron or brass as a tween the thumb and little finger. 

standard for weighing other things. Fathom, a measure of six feet 

Pound, a weight of twelve ounces. Monet, coin used as a measure of 

HuNDBED, a weight of one hundred value. 

pounds. Pound, money valued at twenty shil- 

Ton, a weight of twenty hundred. lings. 

GsAiN, the weight of a kernel of Shilling, money valued at twelye 

wheat pence. 

Foot, a measure of length of twelve Penny, money made of copper. 

inches. Farthing, the fourth of a penn^ 

FIFTT-FIBBT BTUDT. 
NUMBEB8. 

NuHBEBS are the finest instruments of the mind* 



Oni^ the sign of a nngle thing. Fivi^ - 

Is one a number t Six; — 

Two, the sign of one and one thing. Seven, 

Thbeb, the sign of two and one thing. Eight; 

FouBy • ■ NWE, - 
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Tmr, — — FxFTB, ' 

FnsT, the foremoBt in the order of Sixth, ■ 

place and time. Seykntb, ■ 

SxooND, next in order. Eighth, ' 

Thibi), first after the second. Kimtb, 

Fourth, Tenth, ■ 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE WOBEB OF THE OBEATOB. 

The tools and works of man introduce ns to the works 
of the Creator. We go forth from home to gaze upon the 
earth and heavens. We drop the hoe or spade to pick u^ a 
flower, or gaze upon some cloud sailing in the blue sky. 
Man, for the moment, is forgotten ; and we feel the presence 
of the Creator — God over all, blessed for evermore. 

FIFTY-SBOOKD STUDY. 
THE EABTH. 

The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof The 
earth hath He given to the children of men. 

Eabth, the world in which we live. Water, a nsefdl and abundant fluid. 

Is the earth round like a ball I y, leUf Uh^ uhness. 

Earth, the dust and mould on which Land, the solid matter of our world. 

we tread. less 



-y, /y, linesa, ling — - breeze^ air moving firom the 

-en, made of — fl oods an orerflowing ^— 

— loard; crockery made — f oree^ troops serving — 



■homf bom of — h older^ an owner of 

-bounds fastened to l ady^ a lady having tenantu 

-quake, a shaking of — - * lord, the owner of 



Sea, «. a large body of water. mark, a mark to bound 

"^-hoard, the shore ■ tman, one who lives — 



— 6r««^ wind blowing from — —tea; a tax of monej 
'--'fnan, a sailor. Land, to set on shore. 



4ike, 9hip. ^ ed, inff 
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FIFTT-TEIBD BTUDY. 
BODIES OF LAND. 

The land or solid part of the earth is divided into parts. 
These are to be named and known. 

HiLi^ s, a small rise of land. Dnx^ & a hollow place between hilU 

Are hills pleasing to the eye t Glen, «. a deep hollow place between 

/f iness hills. 

-iop, the top of a hilL Shor^ $, the land bordering on the 

:kf a small — sea. 



MouNT,a mass of earth higher than ahilL l es$ — — 

Mount, to rise on high. Island^ a tract of landsmronndedbj 

— — », ed, ing, er — — water. 

PxAK, s, the point of a hill or mount e r, one who dwells ' 

ish, td Prr, «. a deep place in the earth. 

BiDGE, 8, a range of hills er monntsi Dust, dry, powdered earth. 

, to form a ridge. y , inew 



-a, edt ing, y — Dust, to free from dost 



Cliff, «. a high steep rock. a, ed^ ing 

Bank, «. a pile of raised earth. hruiht a brush to free — 

-»— , to raise a mound of earth. Swamp, «. spongy land filled with 

-8^ edf ing -— water. 



Knoli^ 8. a little round hilL Ledgx, an elevated row of rooks. 

Meadow, a tract of low land. Sward, the grassy surface of land. 



FIFTT-POUBTH B T U D T 
BODIES OF WATER. 



The water on the surface of the earth appears in vorions 
bodies that have names and uges. 



Water, a fluid of great use and very Un not 



abundant ■ ■ f all, a descent of — — 

Is water used for drink t whed, a wheel moved 

-y, tfMM, 1888, i8h -^— . m an, a boatman. 



Water, to supply with water. Foam, froth formed in water. 
9, «( ing y, ine88 
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Sound, a narrow sea» or strait Stream, «. a ciirrei)t or flow of water. 
— -, to measure the depth of water , to flow as water. 

by lead and line. 8, ed, ing 

8^ edf infff less Creek, a small inlet of the sea. 



Bat, an arm of the sea. 
ShoaI) «. shallow water. 



Harbor, a port for ships. 



FIFTT-FIFTH BTUDT. 
MINERAL BODIES OT THE EARTH. 

The earth, especially the land, is made np of varions 
kinds of minerals and metals. Some of these were known 
to the Saxons. 



Iron, a grayish, hard, and useful me- 
tal 
Is iron made into steel t 

amithf a worker 

bound, bound 



-beater, one who beats 
-dust, particles 



4ea/, leaf or thin •— 
•smith, a worker in 



'filings, particles of — 

f oundry, the place where cast- 
ings 

Iron, to arm with iron, or smooth. 

9,ed,ing 

Tin, a whitish, soft, elastic metal. 

smith, a worker in 

— — witne, a mine 

Tin, to cover with lin, 

s, ed, ing 

Silver, a white, brilliant metaL 
smith, a worker in — ^— 

Silver, to coat with silver. 

8, ed, ing,y 

Gold, a yellow, heavy, and precious 
metaL 

made of — 



Gild, to overlay with gold. 

s, ed, ing, er 

Lead, a dull, whitish, and soft metaL 
made of — — 
pencil, an instrument to draw 



lines. 
White , carbon and lead used as 

a paint 
Red , oxygen and lead used as a 

paint 
Brass, a metal, known as an alloy of 

copper and zinc. 
Steei^ iron combined with carbon. 

, to point with steel. 

8,ed,ing,y 

yard, the Boman balance^ or 



scales. 
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FIFTY-SIXTH STUDY. 
MIXXBAL BODIES OF THE EARTH CONTINUED. 

CoAi^ a solid black substance used for Sand, fine, gritty partidea. 

fueL y, ishf iness — ^ 

Is coal a vegetable or a mineral f stone, a stone composed -^ 

CoLLiEB, 8, one who digs coal. Flint, «. a grayish black stone. 

pit, a pit where », y 

mine, a mine where ^^ass, the purest — 

miner, a man who works Clay, oily earth. 



-scuttle, a vessel for carrying — ^ — ey, ish ■ 



Salt, a compound substance used for Loam, y. a mixture of sand and clay. 

seasoning. Brimstone, roll sulphur. 
, to season with salt Cualk, a dull white earth. 



-8, ed, ing, y, less, ish, ness y, iness 

-mine, a mine where — — > Limestone; a gray stone from which 

-spring, a spring of lime is made. 



FIFTT-BBVBNTH STUDY. 
VEGETABLE BODIES OF THE EARTH. 

The solid earth is clothed with plants. Many of these 
were observed and named by our Saxon forefatheils. The 
plants of England received much attention from them. 

TBSES. 

Tree, s^ a plant whose stem is large Ash, a grayish and stately tree^ snp- 

and woody. plying good wood. 

How long does it take an acorn to Biroh, a whitish or blackish tre«, 

grow an oak tree ? whose twigs are long and slender. 

less, without en 

Willow, «. a tree of a drooping form. Beech, en, a fine tree of silvery bark. 

Sallow, s. a kind of willow of a sickly Elm, s. a stately tree with drooping 

hue. limbs. 

Oak, s. a hardy and noble tree, sup- Linden, «. a fine cone-like tree, with 

plying fine^timben rich flowers. 

tn, ling Hawthorn, «. a small tree bearing the 

liAPLi^ «. a tree of a oone-like form. haw. 
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• 
floLLT, ft tree of a rich glossy foliage. Hemlock, ft kind of fir whose leftves 

Applk-trei^ s, ft tree beftring the are prisms. , 

apple. Chestnut, a large, spreading tree, nse- 

Pear-tbbi^ ft tree bearing a rich fruit ful for its nut and timber, 

like the apple. Hobs b , a oone-like tree, bear 

Plum-trjo; a tree' bearing plums. ing rich flowers — native to Africa. 

Fib, an evergreen, oone-like tree, use- Yxw, an evergreen tree^ like the fir. 
fill for timber. 

FIFTT-SIOHTH BTUDY, 

8HEUBS. 

SffBUB^ a dwarf tree. Heatd, a dry, brittle, and brownish 

Is the rose-bush a shrub f shrub. 

y , inesBj less — — — Wbobtleberrt, a shrub bearing a 

Thorn, a shrub having spine& fine berry. 

y, le98 Mistletoe, a shrub growing on the 

Hazel, a shrub bearing a fine nut oak. 

Brier, a. a shrub full of small thorns. Ivr, a climbing shrub that grows on 



-y, ed walls. 



Bramblb^ any rough prickly shrub. Madder, a plant used in dyeing. 
Furze, a thorny evergreen shrub with Wormwood, a small, bitter shrub, 
yellow blossoms. 

FIFTT-HINTH STUDY, 
HERBS, 

Nettle^ «. an herb whose prickles Fern, a plant whose fruit is on the 
raise blisters. back of the leaf. 

Will the juice of the nettle cure Bub, a plant used in medicine, 

burns? Fennel, a plant yielding scented 

Hemlock, a poisonous plant seeds. 

SIXTIETH BTITDY. 

GRASSES. ^ <v 

Orass, plants that form the iood of Orchard— —, grass that grows 

cattle. Sedoe, coarse grass growing in 

Are grasses very useful? swamps. 

Meadow ^ grass that grows — ^ Beed, grass with hollow jointed stem. 
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Clovee, a plant with three leaves. Hxmp, a plant whose skin is used for 

RvE, a useful grain, and easily raised. cords. 

Barley, a bearded kind of grain Sorrel^ a plant of an acid taste. 

used for making malt Wheat, next to rice, the most useful 

Bear, a kind of barley. grain. 

Flax, a plant that yields fibre for Oat, a plant yielding a grain for food. 

thread. 

BIXTT-PIBST STUDY. 

vegetables. 

Bean, a plant with a straight stalk Leek, a plant with a bulbous root 

yielding a flat seed. Garlic, a plant with a bulbous root 

Are beans used for food? and acid taste. 

Pea, a climbing plant yielding a pea Parsnip, «. a plant with a spindle 

good for food. root and used for food. 

Radish, a plant whose root is eaten Turnip, a plant whose bulbous root 

raw. is good for food. 

6IZTY-BE0OND STUDY. 
FLOWERS. 

Daisy, a bright^ button-like flower, Mallows^ a soflt^ large-leafed plants 

called the eye of day. with depressed fruits. 

Has Burns immortalized the daisy f Blossom, the flower of plants 

Poppy, a showy plant whose juice T^tle, a prickly plant with ft 

produces sleep. showy head. 

8IZTY-THIBD STUDY. 
SOME FRODUCnONB OF PLANTS. 

Trees and shrubs yield fruits of various kinds that are 
useful for food. Some of them are luxuries. 

Apple, the fruit of the apple-tree. Plum, a fine stone fruit 

Is the apple a large fruit f Berry, a pulpy f^*uit mostly found on 

Pear, a large fruit like the apple. shrubs. 

^UT, a fruit consisting of a ^ell and Haw, the berry of the thorn, 

kernel Sloi^ the fruit of the wild plum. 
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Aoo/fOK, thA nat of the oak. Pitch, the thick juio« of oertain trMt. 

CoBH, the seed of such plants as Gum, the clear and pleasant Juioe of 

wheats rje, and maize. some trees. 

Tab» a thick, dark, resin-like sub- Starou, a white substanoe without 

stance. smell or taste. 

. 8IZTY-V0UBTH STITDT. 
THE FABTB OF PLANTS. 

The smallest plant consists of several parts, all of which 
have their use. The Saxons observed and named some of 
them. 

Stem, the body of a plant Sap, the juice of a tree. 

Is the stem always wood? Leaf, <: the broad organs that rise 

BouoH, the arm or branch of a tree. out of the small boughs. 

Twig, the smallest bough of a plant Blossom, the flower of a plant 

Wood, the solid part of a tree. Seed, the substance from which 

Pna, the spongy centre of a tree. plants are produced. 

Bark, the outward covering of a tree. Eebnei^ the eatable part of a nut 

SIXTT-FIPTH STUDY. 

andcal bodies of the earth. 

The earth is more than clothed and made beautiful by 
trees, shrubs, grasses, and flowers. It is animated — it is 
alive. Animals, or living creatures, are found on the land, 
in the air, and in the depths of the water. The Saxons 
observed and named many of them. These names are now 
to be seen. 

DOMESTIC BEASTS OR ANIMALS. 

Oz, en, the male of the cow tribe. Colt, a young horse. 

Is the ox used in ploughing ? Bdlloov:, a young or little bull 

Cow, 8, the female of domestic ani* Sheep, a small quadruped useful for 

mals with cloven feet, that gives food and wool. 

milk. Ram, the male of the sheep. 

HoRsn^ a fine animal with undeft Goat, an animal somewhat like the 

hoot sheep^ but with hollow horns. 
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Lamb, a young eheep. 
Stud, «. a horee for war — a fine horse. 
Mare, the female of the horse class. 
Flock, a company, as of sheep. 
Swine, a thick-skinned animal nsed 

for food. 
Pig, the young of swine. 
Hound, s, a kind of dog used for 

hunting. 



Gbet , a hound of great speed. 

Horn, «. a hard substance growing 

on the heads of some animals. 
Hoop, & a homy substance that cor- 

ers the feet of animals. 
HiDB, «. the skin of an animal. 
Marrow, a soft substance found in 

the hollow of bones. 



SIZTT-BIZTH 8TUDT. 



WILD ANIMALS. 



The most of animals remain wild. They have never been 
tamed by man, and are not likely to be used in his service. 



Elephant, 8. a thick-skinned animal 

of great size. 

Is the elephant used much in 
Asia? 
Deer, an animal like the goat^ whose 

meat is food. 
Rein— ^-, a deer that is found in 

cold regions. 
Fallow , a small kind of deer al- 
most domesticated. 
Doe, the female of the fallow-deer. 
Stag, the male red deer. 
Hart, 8. the female red deer. 
Roe, the smallest of the deer kind. 
Buck, the male of the fallow-deer, or 

goat 
Elk, 8. a large kind of deer called 

moose. 
Hare^ 8, a small animal with long 



ears and a very short taiL 
. Fox, an animal like a d<^ and yerj 

cunning. 
Bear, a large, unsightly animal, found 

in cold climates. 
Boar, the wild hog. 
Otter, «. a small animal that lives in 

water and has web feet 
Rat, 8, an animal like a mouse, but 

larger. 
Mouse, a small animal that dwells 

chiefly in houses. 
Ape, «. a four-handed animal living 

in warm countries. 
Toad, «. a small clumsy animal like 

the frog. 
Froo, 8. a small animal that liyes on 

land and water. 
Tadpole, a young frog. 



8IZTY-8BYBNTH STUDY. 
WATER ANIMALS. 

The water, as well as the land of the earth, is full of liv- 
ing creatures. Many of these are useful to man. 
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Fish, an animal with scales and fins. Whalb, a large animal partly fish. 

Are fish good for food! Crab, an animal eoyered with a cmsfr- 

Hebrino, a fish used much for food. like shelL 

Trout, a fine fish found in fresh and* Lobster, an animal like a crab, 

salt water. Clah, a shell-fish used for food. 

Roach, a fresh-water fish with shiny Fnr, a limb of a fish used for swim- 
scales, ming. 

SEALy a dog-headed animal found in Scale; a small emst which coyers a 

cold countries. fish. 



8IZTT-BIOHTH STVDT. 
REPTILES. 

Eeptiles were not known mucli to the Saxons. This 
large division of animals is found chiefly in hot climates. 

Snaiu; $. a serpent like the eel in Worm, $. a ringed animal without 

form. feetl 

Are snakes poisonous! Leece^ «. a worm-like animal used for 

Adder, a. a venomous serpent of the sucking blood. 

yiper class. Fboo, a small animal with feur feet^ 

SxAii^ 8, a slimy, slow-creeping ani- naked body, and no taiL 

maL . Toad, a kind of frog. 

SIXTT-KIKTH BTVDY. 

« 

mSECIB. 

Insects are very numerous in most countries. They 
swarm in hot climates. Some of them are £)und in Eng- 
land. 

Bix, $. a small winged insect that House — , a common black fly found 

makes honey. in houses. 

Is the bee useful to man t Gad—-, a large fly that stings cattle. 

Wasp, «. an insect like the bee. Gnat, «. a small insect whose bite is 

Hornet, an insect like the wasp. sharp. 

Flt, «. a winged insect of yarious Beetle, an insect with a crust-like 

kinds. coyering. 
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MiDGi; a kind of gnat Lousi; «. a small insect that livet 

Eauwio^ an insect with large trans- on plants or animalfk 

parent wings. Mm^ a yery small insect found on 

Moth, k a winged insect that destroys , cheese. 

clothes. Emhet, a small insect^ as the ant 

Flka, «. a small, black, troublesome Wxsyn^ «. a small insect of the beetle 

insect tribe that destroys grain. 

SSYSVTISTR STUDY. 
BIBDS. 

Birds are abundant in all climates. Their forms and 
plumage please tlie eye. The song of many of them de- 
lights the ear. 

Hawk, a a crooked-beaked bird that Cuckoo, t. a wandering bird noted 

lives on flesh. for its note. 

Are hawks wild f Swan, «. a bird like the goosey with 

OwL^ 8, a strange bird that Acs at arched neck. 

night NiOHTiNGALs^ a small bird that sings 

EiTE, 8. a bird of prey that can fly at night 

without moving its wings. Finoh, «. a small singing bird. 

Baybn, «. an unclean bird that lives Gold ^ a finch whose head is tip> 

on dead flesh. ped — — 

Cbow, s, a large black bird. Chaf ^ a finch delighting in — 

Rook, a bird like the crow, that Bul ^ a finch with thick bill and 

feeds on grain and insects. crimson head. 

Labk, 9, a bird noted for its song. Bird, an animal with 1^ and wings. 

Thrush, «. a fine singing bird. Bnj^ «. the beak of a bird. 

Blackbird, «. a kind of thrush. Winq, 8, the limb of a bird used for 

Swallow, sl a bird of quick motion flight 

and flight ' Claw, sl the sharp nail of a bird. 
Bovi; 9. a kind of pigeon. 

BSVSKTT-FIB8T BTUDT, 
DOlCBSnC BIRDS. 

Domestic birds add much interest to the bam-yardi 
They are useful, and adorn the home of man. 
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Fowi^ a winged animaL Gk>0Bi; a weU-known domestiA WBter' 

DoMBsno , a winged animal — ^ fowL 

Hen, a female domestio fowL Gandeb, the male ' 

Cock, a male domestio fowL Goslxno^ a little or jonng gooaa 

Ghiokxn, the young of domestic fowL 



BXY SKTT-8S00KD BTUDT. 
PRODUCnONS OF AimCALB. 

Animals yield man many things that are usefuL They 
clothe and feed him. 

Milk, a white floid yielded by many birds, 

animals. Wool» the soft hair of sheejv 

Is milk good for children f y , iness, en -^— 

BuTTEB, an oily substance obtained On^ a greasy substance drawn from 

from milk. animals. 

- y , less "~-y» ttttfM 

Heat, the flesh of animals. Haib, the mass of thread-like oorcr 

Eao^ & a body formed by female ing on the skin of animala. 

BBVBKTT-THIBD STTTDT, 
BODIES IN THE HEATENS. 

The bodies that appear in the heavens early attract the 
infant eye. The sun, moon, and stars have fixed the atten- 
tion of man in all ages. 

Heayens^ the region that snrrounda Moon, the body that lights the earth 

the earth. by night. 

Are the aerial heayens high f Stab, a twinkling bright body in thft 
Sun, the body that lights the earth heayens. 

by day. Welkin, the yault of heayea. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
QOD. 

The works of God are great, sought out of all those that 
have pleasure therein. When we look upon their form, 
number, beauty, and use, we are led to think of their Crea- 
tor. 

BSYBNTT-FOTrSTH 8TUDT. 

QOJK 

"Whebe is God my Maker ? This question is just as 
simple and natural as to ask, Where is my father? 

OoD, the Supreme Being, the Good head — the Author of aU thinga 

One. Son, the second person in the Gro J* 
— — /y, linesif like, less, Ussness — — head — the daysman. 

— Atfa4 the nature of -^- Holt Ghost, the third person in the 

Un — ly, not like Godhead, the Spirit that makes the 

Fathsb, the first person in the God- soul holy. 

8BYSKTT- FIFTH 6VTJDT. 
AITBIBUTE8 OF GOD. 

The attributes of God are those qualities that belong to 
Him. We find the names of some of them in the Saxon 
part of our language. Their names are impressive, and 
stand for things in wHch every chHd has an interest. 

MioBT, strength or power. . Wisdom, the power to use knowledge 

Is the might of Gk>d great? in the right way. 



-y, abounding in > i Good, a quality that mi^es happy. 

•iness, Uy -^--> Goodniss^ the state of being good. 



Almightt, hayibg all power. True, according to fact or what is— « 

Know, to see and understand. Truth, the standard of all that if 
Knowledgi[^ a dear understanding of good and wise and right 

things. Holt, pure from all blemishes. 

Wisi^ haTix^ mneh knowledge. HouNssfl^ the state of being holy. 
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BBYBXTTT-BIXTH BTUDT. 
BELATI0N8 OF GOD TO MAN. 

All that is dear in objects is found in their relations to 
tis. It is this that makes one man a father. God is kindly 
related to ns ; and His relations are full of interest. Have 
we not all one Father ? Hath not one God created us ? 

Makeb, the Creator. Feace-m akeb, one who reconciles 

Is God the Maker of man! parties at yariance. 

Hold, to keep or maintain. Hioh-priest, the chief priest. 

Up , to support ' Shxphbbd, one who feeds and guides 

Up er, one who supports. men or sheep. 

Bttli^ to goyem or direct Fathkb, the Author of our being and 

Bulks, one who goyerns or direota happiness. 
Datsmam, a mediator. 

SBY BKTT-SBY SKTH STUDY. 
THB ABODE OF GOD. 

Heaven is His throne, and the earth is His footstool. 
God filleth heaven and earth with His fulness. 

Earth, the world which we inhabit sun, moon, and stars— the dwelling- 
HsAyxN, the air— 'the place of the place of holy angels. 



CHAPTER IX. 
PLAOB AND TIICB. 



Place and time belong to every thing which we know, 
and require a passing notice. It is wise to notice the local- 
ity of bodies, and the time when events happen. The 
names, of some places and divisions of time, may now be 
studied, and the things fOr which they stand, understood. 
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SXYBKTT-BIOHTH STTTDT. . 
FLAOES ON 1HB BABTB AND DT THB HIATXm. 

The earth and heavens may be looked upon as places, 
and divided into various parts. 

HsAVEya, the place where the sun. North, the place opposite to the sun 

moon, and stars appear, and holy at noon. 

angels dwell South, the place opposite the north. 

Can any one measure the heay- Ground, the earth as distinot from air 

ens? and water. 

East, that place in Ihe heayens Earth, the place where plants^ ani. 

where the sun rises. mals, and man live. 

West, that place in the heayens Acre, a measured piece of earth. 

where the sun sets. Field^ ground not built on. 

SB VBKTT-KINTH BTUDT. 
RELATiyS PLAGES. 

Places are compared with one another, and named. The 
names mark their relations. 

Here, the place where we are. Nbab, close by a place. 
There, a place beyond where we are. Below, under in place. 
Thither, the place to which a thing Beneath, under in place. 

goes. NiOH, near in place. 
Where, at what place. Out, beyond in place. 
Whither, to what place. Outward, going beyond in plaee. 
Within, inclosed in a place. Beyond, at the outside in place. 
Without, outside of a place. Up, ascending in place. 
Hbxoe, from this place. Together, brought near in place. 
High, aboye in place. Next, nearest in place. 
Low, not high in place. Muddli^ coining between the ox- 
Inward, towards a place. tremes in a place. 
Far, distant in place. Mm, at equal distance flrom eztremea. 
Farther, more distant in plaoe. Yonder, distant in place, but in yiew. 
OyER, aboye in place. 
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SIOHTISTH STUDY. 



LABQS DIVmiONB OF TOOL 



All events have their times and seasons, wliich are to 
be observed and named. The Saxons gave much attention 
to this subject 



TiMiE^ the measure of events. 
Is time a part of eternity f 
Day «. the time we have sunlight 

breiik, the dawn of — 

light, the light of — ^ 

sprifigj the first gleam of -^— 

time, the time of 

Sun f the day dedicated by the 

Saxons to the Sun — ^the Christian 

Sabbath. 

Mox , the day of 

ToBs f the day of 

WxDNES , the day of 

Thubs , the day of — • 

Fri i the day of 

Satur ^ the day of 

NiOHT, the time the sun ia absent. 

'y 



-^all, the drop of 



WxKK, the space of seyen days and 
nights. 

ly 

Month, the space of the moon's mo- 
tion round the earth. 

-Jy 

TxAB, the space of time in which the 

earth moves round the sun. 
Spring, the part of the year when 

plants bud. 
SttmmeiS the manhood of the year. 
Fali^ that part of the year when 

leaves falL 
Winter, that part of the year when 

cold prevails — the old age of the 

year. 
Easter, the festival of the Saviour's 

resurrection. 
Lent, the space of forty days before 

Easter. 



BIGBTT-FIBST STUDT. 



fiMALLKR DIVISIONS OV TUCBi 



Fork , the time r- 

KiGHT, the time from sunset to sun- 
rise. 
Mid , the middle ■ — 



MoRir, the first part of day. 
MoBNiNC^ the opening of the day. 
EvENiNO, the close of the day. 
EvENTiDi; the time of evening. 
KooNj the part of the day when the Twilight, the mixture of day and 
sun is overhead. night 

dai/y the time of Morrow, the day after tonlay. 

tide, the highest point of Dawn, the break of day. 

-, the time 
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EI OHTT-8B0 OND 8 T IT D T • 
BXLATED DIYISIONB OF TIMS. 

Some of the divisions of time are known and named as 
they are related to each other. Such divisions are usefdl, 
and their names are to be studied. 

Now, the present time. Again, repeated in time. 

Before , time before the present. When, at what time. 

HiRikAFTEs, time after now. Then, at that time. 

Always, time unending. While, during a certain tim€i 

Ever, time without limits. Tet, remaining time. 

N f no Stili^ time up to the present* 

Soon, early, at a certain time. New, recent in time. 

Late, behind the set time. Old, of long duration. 
Early, before the set time. 



CHAPTER X. 
QUALITIES 07 THINGS. 

To the qualities of things we now turn. Every thing in 
the world has its own qualities. Snow is white and cold : 
fire is bright and warm. Qualities form the greater part of 
our knowledge. Some of them we have already noticed : 
others yet remain to be seen. 

The infant mind first acquires the names of things. It 
then goes back to learn their qualities. Its third effort is to 
learn the actions of these things. This is a law of mind in 
acquiring language. First, it learns the names, mamma, 
papa, dog. Second, the qualities of these things, thus : good 
mamma, kind papa, bad dog. Third, it turns back to learn 
the actions of these things: good mamma comes, kind papa 
runs, bad dog bites. 

It is out of regard to this law of mind, that 've turn back 
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here, to give the Saxon words denoting qtuiHty^ in each of 
the preceding studies, beginning at Home. 

BIOHTY-THIBD 8 T XT D T» 

QUALTTISS OF HOMX. 

To gather up the qualities of home is as pleasant as to 
gather flowers. 



Sweet, pleasing. Mn , to make 

Is home sweet f <, ed, itiff - 
wi, edf infff nesSy ish^ ishnesB — Love, to delight in 



Dear, precious, or of great value. df ly 



-CTf est, ly, ness Be d, greatly 



BiaHT Y-F OTTBTH B T XT D Y • 
QUALITIES OF A HOUSE. 

The building, in which we live, exerts a great influence 
upon our hearts and lives. It does so by its qualities. Let 
them be pleasing, then; and man is happy. 

Small, little in extent Bare; laid open to yiew. 

May a small house be neat? ly, nes8 

-er, e8t,nes8y ish Shade, shelter from light: to shelter 



Great, large in extent from light 

er, est, ness^ ly — y , ifiess 

Old, a long time made. High, raised far above the earth. 

er, estf ness, ish — e r, est, ness 

New, lately made. Low, raised a little above the earth. 
er, est, ness, ish, ly — e r, est, ly, lin esB 

BIGHTY-FIFTH STTTDY, 

qualities of outhouses. 

The condition of our domestic animals depends, very 
much, upon the character of our outhouses. The habita- 
tion of animals should be clean, roomy, and well aired 
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Kooi^ enough of space. 

Is there room enough in the bam? 

y, iness, fid, Hy 

Long, extended in length. 

truest — — 

N vuBow, of little width, 
-er, est, ne««, ly 



V/.oi; extended between the sides. 



Clkan, free from dirt of any kind. 

cr, etty ly, liness, nes9 ■ 

DiBT, any foul matter, 
-y, ier, iest, ine&s 



Open, not closed, exposed. 

ly, nesa 

Dry, free from moisture. 

er, est, ness, ly 

Wet, containing moisture. 
er, est, ness 



BiaHTT-SIXTH STUDY. 



qualudcb of household-btufp. 



The furniture of a house adds mucli to the comfort of the 
Id mates. It forms the taste of children. It does so by its 
qualities, which should, on this account, receive some 
attention. 



Nice, delicate or fine. 
Are the chairs nice t 

r, est, ly, ness 

Snow, to present to view for show. 

■ y , abounding , splendid. 

ness, Uy ■ 

Hough, uneven, or not polished. 
e r, est, ly, ness 



Smooth, even surface, polished. 

er, est, ness, ly < 

Even, level, imiform. 

— —ly, ness 

Heavy, weighty or massy. 

ly, ness 

LioHT, having little weight. 
e r, est, ness, ly ■■ 



EI OHT Y-S BVE NTH BTITDT. 
QTJALrnES OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 

A GOOD and happy family is one of the fairest things in 
the world. Its beauty, whatever it may be, is that of the 
good qualities of each member. 



Good, kind and comely. 
Is a good father beloved ? 
■ ness, the state — — - 



-ly, liness 



Better, more kind than another. 
Best, tlie most kind of alL 
Faib, pleasant to behold. 
er, est 
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Bust, engaged in some pursuit 
Idlk, not actively employed. 

y , neaSf er 

Glad, pleased and joyous. 
/y. neu 



-tome, somewhat 



•^ome, somewhat 
•neUf ly 



Glee^ mirth or gayety. 



GU>D, the Supreme Being, the Good 
One. 

l y^ liness, like — 

Uh /y, lin€S9 

Hallow, to make holy. 
«, ed, ing — — 



BIGHTT- SiaHTH STUDY. 



QUALinES OF FOOD. 



The quality, as well as tlie quantity of our food, is of the 
greatest importance. It is closely connected witli health. 



Fbesh, new, recently procured. 
Is fresh bread pleasant ? 

— er, esty ness 

Whole, sound, not diseased. 

same, somewhat ■ 

ly, nesa — — 



Enough, all that is needed to satisfy 

us. 
Tart, sharp to the taste. 

ness, ly 

SoTTB, sharp and astringents 
I, ish, ly 



BianTT-NIHTH STUDY. 



QUALETIES OF GLOTHINa. 



Clothing is a great concern of life. It employs some 
millions of the race in producing it. Some of its qualities 
may be grouped together. It should be light and warm. 



Wash, that which preserves heat 
Are aU kinds of clothing alike 
warm! 
l y, ness, er, est — .— 

Soft, gentle and yielding to the touch. 

er, est, ish, ly, ness ■■ 

CooL| not retaining heat 

er, est, ish, ness, ly 

Thick, of some extent from side to 
side. 

er, estf ish, ness 

6* 



Thin, not thick. 

er, est, ish, ness, ly 

Silk, the thread made by the silk- 
worm. 

en, made of 

Wool, the soft hair of sheep. 

en, made of : — 

Cheap, of low price and value. 

er, est, ness, ly 

TiDT, neat in dress. 
er, est, ness, ly 
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XfllTBTIBTH STTTDT. 
QUAUTIES OF If AN. 

The qualities of man are numerous. He takes to him- 
self, in some way, the qualities of all other beings. There 
are many, however, which are native to him. Some of these 
have been given. 

Weak, feeble in Btrength. lesSt without 

Is man a weak being f Earnest, order in employment. 

er, estf ne88, ly • /y, ness 

Sin, an evil nature. Fickle^ wayering and changeable. 

— -ful,fulli/^/alneUf les9 ness 

Empty, vain and foolish, containing Lukewasm, a little warm, 

nothing. ly, ness — ^ 

ness LoKN, lost. 

Shobt, of little height Far , lost to — — 

er, est, ness — Bold, daring. 

Free, at liberty to do as one pleases. er, est, ly, ness — — 

ly, ness 'Evil, wicked. 

Best, repose from care and toil 

NINETT-FIEST STTTDT, 
QUALITIES OF THE BODY OF MAN. 

The body is the habitation of the soul, and should be kept 
sound and healthy. 

Sound, whole and free from disease. Sick, suffering from disease. 
Is a sound body desirable ? l y, ness 



•ness Hale, robust^ or sound. 



Strong, having much active power. Spare, lean, or wanting in flesh. 

e r, est, ly ' ness 

Heai^ to make sound. Bone, the hard, solid part of the 
s, ed, ing body. 



-th, the state of y, full of 

— y, abounding in — — Flesh, the soft, solid part of the 



Un , not — — body. 

Ltetle, small in size. y , iness, less 

■ n ess 
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NINBTY-SEOOND 8TUDT. 
QUALITIES OF FABTS OF THE BODY OF llAN. 

Every part of tlie human body has its uses and qualities. 
A knowledge of them is desirable. To name these quali- 
ties is instructive. 

BuD^T. a healthy flesh color. ness 

Is the face ruddy ? Stiff, not easily bent^ stubborn. 

Wan, pale or sickly in appearance. ness^ ly 

GiDDT, a whirling feeling in the head. Broad, extended in width. 

ne89 cr, est^ ly^ iww i 



Stern, severe and rigid. 
-efyegt^ly^neM 



Hollow, sunken or depressed. 



Film, a thin skin. 
y , partaking of 



NINBTT-THIBD 8TUDT* 



QUALPTIES or THE BOUL. 



The soul is a priceless thing. It is the object of much 
regard, and should be carefully studied- It is known in its 
qualitiea. The most of these have already been brought to 



view. 

Dark, obscure aad gloomy. 
Is a dark soul attractive ff 

/y, nen 

Light, to mak« light, or visible, 
a, ^ ing ■ 



-eHy to mak-e 



•^eiy inwardly made 



En — 

SsLF^ one's own person, or interest. 
i skt somewhat —■ — 

•/y, ne88 

Mean, base, or of little value. 

er, esty ly^ nest 

Stubborn, stiff-minded, or obstinate, 
/y, ness — 



Wicked, evil in heart and life. 

^y, ness — 

Right, according to goodness and 
truth. 

e ouSy full of ■ 

Un f not 



4yyness 



Death, the result of the body and ^ul 
being separated. 

lesSy without 



-/y, like^ /wZ, fulness 



Leave, to permit^ or allow. 

«, ing 

Beubve, to give credit to any thing. 
ed, ingi, ingly 
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HIXTETT-FOTTBTH STTTDT. 
QUALITIES OF THE HUKTES AND HUNTING. 

Hunting is often a dangerous employment. It requires 
{ikill and courage to pursue it successfully, for profit or 
pleasure. 

MTiLD, roying, sayage. ^ ed, ing 

Is hunting a wild pursuit f /y, linesi ' 

ly, nesSf er, est A , in 



Dabi^ to face danger. Ready, quick and prepared. 

8, edi ing, ingness — i ly^ inesa — — 

Isn, to be animated. 

NINBTT- FIFTH STUDY. 
QUALITIES OW THE USHER AND FISHING. 

Fishing is connected with rivers, lakes, and seas. It is 
full of idleness and adventure. 

Habd, firm or strong. Watch, attention, observation. 
Is a fisher's life hard f /m/, /w/new, ftdly 



/, abounding in ~^— Steadt, firm and constant in mind. 

Cabi^ trouble, caution. ily, iness 

'^-^ulffiUlyf fulness, less Feab, the dread of some danger. 

Lusi^ vigor, active power. l ess, without 

y, abounding 

NINBTT-BIZTH STUDT. 
QUAUnES OF THE FARMER AND FARMHTG. 

There is no employment that seems to be so fuU of sim- 
ple life as that of fenning. Its toils and burdens are con- 
nected with fields, groves, and sunsets. 

Blithe, gay and joyous. «, ed, ing 



Is the farmer blithe ? • some^ sameness 



some, fuly fully, fulness _ Toil, to labor with fatigue. 
Tire, to weary. s, ed, ing 
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; somenesa 



Peace, freedom from disturbance. 

-f^t f ullify fulness 

Fallow, not tilled. 
Time, a season of any things or mea- 
8m>e of an event. 

/y, liness — 

Early, first in time. 
-n«««, eVy est 



Late, after the time. 

ly, nesSf «•, est — 

Sultry, hot and close. 
ness 



Cold, wanting in heat 

^^^ /y, ness, ish^ er, est — ^— 

Rain, to fall in drops of water fr<»n 
the air. 

», edy infff y, in ess — 

Dry, without moisture. 

nesSf eVf est — — 

Clay, soft and oily earth. 

«y, ish 

Loam, a kind of colored eartL 

y 

Stone, a hard mass of earth. * 
y, iness 



NINETY- 8E VENT H STUDY. 
QUALITIES OV WAR. 

War is a cruel thing, but those who follow it, as a calling 
in life, are often noble. It will cease. 



Blood, the vital fluid, also slaughter. 
Is blood the seat of bodily life f 

^y, inesSj less —^ 

Dead, deprived of life. 

/y, linesSf ness 

Dread, terror or awe. 

ful^ fully, ftUness, less 

Rue, to lament or grieve. 

«, dy ing 

/W, fully, fulness 



— — <A,* woe or tender pity, 

fidyftdly, less, lessness-^ 

Gore, thick blood. 

y, abounding in — 

Foul, filthy, wicked. 

ly, ness 

Fright, violent fear, or terror. 
■ful, fully, fulness 



Rife, abounding, prevailing. 
ly, ness — 



NINETY-EIGHTH STUDY. 
QUAUTIES OF MECHANICS AND THEIR OALUNOS. 

Mechanics compose a useful class of men. Their ma- 
chines and wares are connected with the growth of the nation. 
Their callings require some bodily and mental qualities. 

Skill^ ready knowledge. Does the mechanic need skill ? 
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-ftd, fully, fulne8$ ful, fully, fulnes9 ■ 



Cbaft, ai% or practical 6kilL Cunning, skilful, crafty. 

y , inefj ily — — toorkman, a workman — ^ 

Need, the want of any thing. Wise^ skilled in practical knowledge. 



NINETY-NINTH STUDY. 
QUAUnES OF THE ICANUFACTURES AND MANUFAOTUBING. 

The manufacturing department of life is full of enterprise 
and skill. Striking qualities meet us at every step, many 
of wWcIl liave already been pointed out. 

Many, numerous. most, the greatest part — 

Are there many manufacturers ?' Such, of the like kind. 

Some, a certain quantity. Both, two taken together. 

Raw, not altered, in its natural state. Otheb, not the same. 

Mix, to blend or join in some way. Golden, made of gold. 

■ ■< » , erf, inff ' Silver, made cf silver. 

Rude, rough in finish. Silken, made of silk. 

Home, made in one's native country. Woolen, made of wool. 

Any, one or more. Wooden, made of wood. 

Ali^ tiie whole number. Iron, made of iron. 

OKB HUNDBEDTH STUDT, 
QUALITIB8 OF THE TRADER AND TRADDfa 

Trading is now extensive, ranging from the pedlar to the 
wholesale merchant. It is a form of life in which there is 
much tact, and many fine business qualities needed, in order 
to succeed. 

Sell, to transfer any thing for money. — — er, est, we««, ly 



Does the merchant seU goods f Fresh, recently made or obtained, 
"*» tn^, «r — cr, est, nesa, ly 



Sale, the transfer of goods for money. Old, of long duration. 

Whole , the transfer of goods in Weigh, to find out the quantity by 

quantity. scales. 

Buy, to obtain by purchase. Weight, the quantity of a thing. 
Cheap, bearing a low price; 
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Ill 



ONX HVHDBED AND FIBST STITDT. 
QUALITIES OF THE SAILOR AND A SEAFAKINO LIFE. 

Those who do business on great waters are a noble and 
generous class of men. Much of the wealth and comfort of 
the nation depend upon their daring and skill. 



Merrt, gay and noisy. 

Are sailors merry f 
cr, est, nesn, ly — 



Driver to urge forward by force. 

Drift, any thing driven. 

A , afloat^ or driven along. 

Float, to be borne along on water. 
8,ed,inff 



-, borne along 



A , on or before — 

Foam, the froth of. water, 
— , to gather foam. 

»,4Jd; ing, y, leas 

Path, the way in which a body 

moves. 

lesSf without 

Storm, a violent action of air and 

rain. 
y 



Head, the upper or foremost part. 



ONE HUNDBED AND SECOND STUDY* 
QUALITIES OF THE LEARNED FEOFB88IONS. 

Society is more indebted to the learning and life of the 
teacher, lawyer, doctor, and minister, than to every thing 
else* on earth. 



Learn, to obtain knowledge. 
Must the minister learn much 1 . 


of a thing. 

less, y 

Thought, the. product of thinking. 


High, raised or elevated. 

Eaou, the whole taken separately. 

Either, one of two. 


Mood, style in music 

y, iness 

Care, concern, interest in any thing. 


Word, sounds or letters used as a sign 



ONE HTTNDBED AND THIRD STUDY. 
QUALITIES OF OFFICERS AND OFFICES. • 

SociETT needs men to attend to public business. Officers 
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axe necessary. Much depends upon their wisdom and jus- 
tice. Good qualities in our officers are the pledge of pros- 
perity. 

Monet, the currency of a countrj. 
edf having — — 



FiBST, before all others. 
Does the President fill the first 

office? 
Main, chief, or principaL 
PiUMJ^ highest in rank. 
Low, below others in station. 

er, est 



•nwsty the veiy lowest 



TuuE, to weary. 
«, «d; ing — 



Mild, gentle. 

/y, nesSf er, eat ^— 

Stern, severe and stiff. 

er, eat, ly, neaa — 

Trust, to confide in. 
a, ed, ing 



-y, leaa, ineaa, ful — 
-vforthy, worthy of 



so me, somewhat 



ONE HUKDBED AND FOUBTH STITDT. 
QUALrriES OF TBB WORKS OF MAN. 

The works of man are tested by their qualities. These 
are numerous, and of every degree of excellence. Atten- 
tion to their names is a useful exercise in education. 



Least, smallest 



Like, resembling. 
Are the works of man like God's t Keen, sharp in cutting. 



Uh , not 

Tell, to speak, to counU 
», ing 



-er, eat, ly, neaa 



Told, did 

Un i not reckoned, 

Xjttlb, small in size. 
Less^ smaller 



Sharp, having a thin edge or point; 

er, eat, neaa, ly * 

Level, fiat, agreeing with the line 

where the earth and sky seem to 

meet. 
Rough, uneven, not perfect 



ONE nUNDBED AND FIFTH STUDY. 
QUALiriES OF THE WORKS OF GOD. 

"Who can point out the perfection of the Divine works ? 
They are all goodly. Their qualities are perfect in degree. 
In wisdom, has He made them all. 
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Great, large in size or number. Wondsb, strange, great or novel. 
Are the works of God great I /«/, fulnes^y fully 



•eff €8tf ly, fiess Fast, firm and fijced. 



End, the last or close of any thing. Bleak, open and exposed to the wind* 

less, without e r, est, ness — — 

Good, of fine quality. 

ONE HUNDBED AND SIXTH ST17DT. 
QUALITIES OF IdNERAL BODDEB. 

Earths and metals have many useful qualities. To these 
we owe the existence of plants, in a good degree, and the 
works of man. 

Hakd, firm to the touch. Bright, shiny. 

Are all metals hard ? er, est, ness, ly — 



er, est, tiess Dull, not clear, but clouded. 

Gas, a body of a light elastic nature. er, est, ness 

y, full of Flint, a yellow, or grayish black 

Weight, quantity of a body. stone, which is very hard. 

y, full of , or heavy. y 

• er, est, iness, ily ^— — Chalk, an earth of a dull white color. 

AoiD, sharp to the taste. y , iness — -^— 



ONE HUNDBED AND SEVENTH STUDT. 
QUALITIES 09 VEGETABLE BODIES. 

Plants have always attracted the attention and love of 
man. A thousand simple charms hang about our trees and 
flowers. 

Wood, the firm part of a tree^ many Tough, flexible, or bending readily. 

trees. er, est, ness, ly — — 

Is the wood hard ? Mellow, soft with ripeness, 

-y, abounding in — er, est, ness 



Leaf, the airy organ of a plant. Rife, mature in growth. 

y, iness, less er, est, ness 

Prettt, neat and pleasing. Whole, entire, sound. 

Thick, crowded together. — ^ some, somewhat — 

ly, ness 
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ONE HUlfDSED AND EIGHTH STUDY* 
QUALITIES OF ANIMALS. 

Animals, tame or wild, have much to attract our notice. 
Their qualities appear in every form and variety. Some of 
them are recorded by the Saxons. 

Tame, accustomed to man. ly, liness^ tfr, est ——— 

Is the ox tame ? Uh /y, lineas — — 

er, est, ness^ less Grisly, frightful. 

Greedy, haying a strong desire for Shaqoy, rough with long hair or wool, 

food. SwHT, rapid in motion. 

«•, est, ly, ness er, est, ly, ness 

Grim, fierce, savage. Slow, tardy or lazy in motion. 

Clean, free from what is fbuL e r, est^ ly, ness 

Un f not free 

ONE HTTNDBBD AND NINTH STUDY. 
quauties of XJGHT. 

The colors of light are a charm to the eye. 

Red, a bright warm color. Blue, a rich warm color. 

Is red a color ? Brown, a sober cool color. 

Yellow, a bright and brilliant color. Gray, white with a mixture of black. 

Green, a soft and cool color, composed White, the color of snow. 

of yellow and blue. Black, the color of night. 

ONE HUNDBED AND TENTH STUDY. 

QUALITIES OF GOD. 

As the streams of the earth are fed by the clouds of 
heaven, so all the qualities of created things were originally 
derived from Gt)d. His qualities are the source of all that 
is good and true. 

Ever, at all times. es, ing 



lasting, continuing without end. ed, pronounced happy. 

Bless, to make happy. Mighty, strong. 
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Al ^ haylQg all strengthi or Last, the end of all thingSL 

power. True, the real. 

Wise, the proper use of knowledge. Eteb, existing without end. 

All , the right use of all know- Lasting, enduring. 

ledge. Eysblastino, continuing without end. 
FntsT, the beginning of all things. 



The noun and verb, in the Studies on QdbHties^ have 
sometimes been given. The object of this is, to. keep before 
the mind of the child, the derivation of one part of speech 
from another ; and also to lead him to distinguish between 
nouns, verbs, and adjectives. This has been found to be 
desirable to secure correctness, in the practical defining and 
use of words. A similar course is observed in the Studies 
on Actions. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ACTIONS. 



We have now arrived at the third stage of the mind, in 
the formation of language. The first is things and their 
names ; the second is qualities and their names ; the third is 
ACTIONS and the words by which they are expressed. 

These stages are ever in this order. Certain laws of the 
mind guide every child to take these steps ; and, having 
taken them, he has the materials of language. He can de- 
clare, question and express his feelings, about all things, 
with which he is acquainted. 

The various things which we have noticed are agents, 
and have their work to perform in the world. Their ac- 
tions, to some extent, were noticed by our Saxon fore- 
fathers. Many of the words expressing them are stiU pre- 
served, and form part of our language. 
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ONB U17NDBBD AND BLBTEKTH 8TUDT. 



ACnOira OF MAN. 



Man is ever active. Even 
motion, pursuing some image 

Live, to have and use Ufa 
«, «4 ing 



in sleep, his busy mind is in 
or &ncy in life. 



Out , to live 

Grow, to enlai^e in size. 
»» i^ 



-«r, the thing 



GaEw, did 

Due, to cease from life. 
— ^ «4 ing ■ 
Havi^ to possess or hold. 

ing 

Had, did 

Do^ to perform any work. 

— 68, ing, er 

Uh — , to change and reverse. 

Did, having done 

Blush, to redden on the cheeks. 

a, ed, ing 

Laugh, to make the noise of mirth. 

s, edf ing^ er 

Sigh, to breathe with sorrow. 

», ed, ing 

Weep, to shed tears. 
8, ing, er 



"Wept, did 

Sneak, to steal away secretly. 

s, ed, ing 

Enow, to have the knowledge of 
things. 

8, ing, er, n — — 

Knew, did 

Thine,, to use the mind in getting 
knowledge. 

a, ing, er 

Thought, did — — 

Feel, to have pain or pleasure by the 
senses. 

8, ing, er — - 

Felt, did 

Believe, to trust in a person, or tes- 
timony. 

8, ed, ing, er 



Worship, to adore God, or pay th<i 
highest honor to Him. 

8, ed, ing, er » 

Hallow, to regard or make holy. 
^ ed, ing 



ONB HUNDBED AND TWELFTH STUDY. 
ACTIONS OF THE BODY OF MAN. 

The body declares its nature in various kinds of actions. 



Walk, to move on the feet. 

8, ed, ing, er —^^ 
Sit, to rest on a seat 

i7ig, er — 



Leap, to bound suddenly. 

— ' — 8, ed, ing, er 

Run, to move quiekly with the feet 
a^ ing, er 
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Ban, did — 

Stand, to be upon the feet 

8, ing, er 

Stood, did 



Lde^ to rest outstretched. 

8, ing 

Under — , to lie — — - 

Lain, did 

Slumbkb, to take light sleep. 
^ ed, infff er 

Sleep, to rest with the will sus- 
pended. 

^ ififff er, less, y, iness — 

Slept, did 

Snore, to-breathe with a hoarse yoice 
in sleep. 

— — », ed, ing 

Rise, to get np. 

A — , to get straight — — 
Sneeze, to emit air audibly through 
the nose. 

9, ed, ing 

Spring, to bound lightly along. 

«, ing 

Sprano, did 



Spit, to cast out from the mouth. 
«, ing 

Spat, did 

Swoon, to sink into a fainting state. 
^ ed, ing 



Stagger, to totter on the feet 

s , ed, ing, er — — . 
Sup, to slide on the feet. 

8, ed, ing 

Sude, to move along the surface by 



Stride, to walk with long steps. 
J, ing 



-8, ed, ing, er 



Glide, to move lightly along the sur- 
face. 

8, ed, ing, er, ingly 

Yawn, to haye the mouth open 
through drowsiness. 
8, ed, ing 

Gape, to open the mouth wide. 

8, ed, ing 

SwDC, to move through water by the 
hands and feet. 



Spurn, to cast away in anger. 

8, ed, ing 

Creep, to move on hands and feet 
8, ing, er 



Crept, did 

Crawl^ to moye by drawing out the 
body. 

'-i^«t ing, er 



8, %ng, er 

Swam, did 

Grope, to feel with the hands. 

8, ed, ing 

Bow, to bend the head. 

8 , ed, ing 

Belch, to cast wind out of the sto* 
mach. 

8 , ed, ing 



OZTB HUNDBBD AND THIBTBBNTH STUDY, 

AonoNS or the sensis. 

The senses are like wakeftil sentinels and servants of the 
BOuL They are ever on duty during the day. 
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Look, to tarn thd eye towards an ob- «, ed^ ing 

ject List, to incline the ear in denreii 

Does the eye look at all things I a» ed, ing 

a, edf ing en, to attend closely to hear. 



Blinki to twinkle with the eyes. — • — «, ed, in^ 



s, ed, ing Smell, to perceive or know by the 



Stake, to look with fixed eye. nose. 

«, ed^ ing, er «, ed, ing 

Hark, to lend the ear. Feel^ to perceive by the touch. 

— s; edt ing — — — s, ing, er — 

Hearken, to listen to what is said. 

ONE HUNDBED AND FOUBTEENTH STUDY. 
AOnONS OF THE SOUL OF MAN. 

The soul is fall of action, and stows it in various wajB. 

Glad, to cheer with pleasure. «, ed, ing 

Does God glad the heart of man t Lighten, to make light 

g , ing, er, en En , to cause to make ■ 

Mourn, to grieve for lost good. 9, ed, ing, er ■ 

-«, ed, ing, ftd, fully, er -^^^ Deem, to think or judge. 



Wish, to long for some good. 8, ed, ing 

s, ed, ing, er,ful,fullg — Reckon, to count or number. 
Like, to be pleased with. «, ed, ing, er 



s, ed, ing Heed, to mind or record with care. 

Chide, to blame. a, ed, ing — 

s, ed, ing •< Prove, to try so as to find the troth. 

Upbraid, to reproach. 8, ed, ing -^— 



ONE nUNDBED AND FIFTEENTH STUDY. 
ACTIONS IN THE HOTJSIHOLDk 

The tousehold is tlie scene of the fjurest actions of tlie 
heart. It is the nursery of all actions. 



Cook, to prepare food. a , ing — ^— 

Is it easy to cook food f Cleanse, did — — 

-^— », ed, ing Sweep, to clean by brushing. 

Clean, to separate from any thing s, ing 

fouL Swept, did — — 
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Wash, to clean by rubbing in water. Choke, to stop the windpipe in any 
eSy edy ing, er way. 



Wipe, to rnb for the purpose of clean- «, ed^ ing — ^ 

ing. Sup, to take into the mouth with the 

«, ed, ing lips. 

Sift, to separate by a sieye. », ed, ing 

.?, ed, ing Sip, to take a fluid in small quanti- 

Knead, to work flour and leayen into ties. 



dough. »» «^ i^ff 



-9, fid, ing Ask, to seek by speech. 



Bake, to cook and prepare food in an *» ^ *^ff 

oven. Answeb, to speak in return. 

s, edf ing^ er *, ^j i^ 

Dine, to eat the chief meal of the Bear, to support, to support without 
day. passion. 

-», ed, ing », ing 

Cabve, to cut in small piecea ^or 1 



s, ed, ing Kiss, to sahite with the lipA. 



Ckam, to press or stuff in any thing. », ed, ing 

Sf edf tug — Greet, to address kindly. 

-«, ed, ing 

ONE HITNDBBD AND SIXTEENTH STUDT. 
ACTIONS OF THE EOUSEKEEPEB. 

The housekeeper is silently performing her part in the 
world. Her actions promote or retard the good of the 
whole household. 

Foster, to feed or bring up. 9, ed, ing 



s, edf ing ■ Tib, to bind with a cord or band. 



Warm, to supply heat, «, ed, ing 

8i ed, ing — Singe, to burn slightly. 

Feed, to give food. «, ed^ ing — 



•^ ing — Soak, to steep in a liquid. 



Fed, did «, ed, ing 

Sew, to unite with needle and thread. Hear, to raise or bring up. 

8, ed, ing a, ed, ing / 

Hem, to fold and sew down the edge. Meet, to come together. 

s, ed, ing a, ing 

SwABDLi^ to bind with bandage. Met, did 
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ONB HUNDBBD AND SEVENTEENTH STUDY. 

AOnONB OF THE HOUSEHOLDER. 

The care of a houseliold is known only to houseliolders. 
Who could name the acts of one day of their lives ? 

Open, to unbar or remove any fasten- — «, ing, er 

ing. Led, did 

Does the householder open the Rule, to order or controL 

house ? «, edj ing^ er 

Sf edy ing Bid, to command or direct. 

Shut, to close or bar. «, ing 



-«, ing For ^ to command before. 



Give, to bestow or transfer any thing. Bade, did 



-», ingy er — Bide, to dwell or continue. 



Given, bestowed. A ^ to dwell in 

Gave, did Sy ing 

Work, to perform labor. Abode, did 



-9y edy ing < Bequeath, to leave any thing by wilL 



Lead, to guide or conduct* s, ed, ing 

ONB HTTNDBED AND EIGHTEENTH STUDY. 

ACTIONS OF THE HUNTER. 

The chase is attended with toil as well as pleasure. Acts 
of daring make up much of the hunter's life. 

Hunt, to chase wild animals. Rode, did 

Do many men hunt animals f Out , did 



-«, edy ingy er Bet, to stake a wager. 



Trap, to catch by a snare. Sy ed^ ing 



-8y edy ingy er Weary, to exhaust strength, to tire. 



Run, to pass rapidly on foot. «, ed, ing 

8, ingy er Slay, to put to death by violence. 

Ran, did — «, i»fft ^ 

Ride, to go on horseback. Slew, did 



-», ingy er Skin, to take off the skin. 



OvJt y to ride farther, or beyond. », ed. ing 

9, ing, er — — Throw, to fling or cast in any way. 
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^ ing — — — 9, edf ing 

— — Flat, to strip off the akiiL 

FoBD, to cross a riyer bj walking on 9, ed, ing — — 



Threw, did 



the bottom. 



ONB HTTISTDBSD AKD NIKBTBXNTH 8TITDY. 

AOnONB or THB FISnEB. 

The days and nights of the fisher are marked with 
change. Perils and escapes make up much of his history 
on the deep. 



Fish, to try to take fish. 
Is it pleasant to fish I 

m; «4 ing^ «r— . 

Hook, to seize with a hook. 

— «, ed, ing 

Sfeab, to pierce with a spear. 

«, ed, ing 

Dbao, to pull or haul. 
»f edf ing 



Wreck, to ruin, or throw away. 

«, ed, ing 

BwAMp, to plunge or npset in water. 

«, ed, ing 

FuLi^ to drag or hanL 

», ed, ing 

Weather, to bear np tliTongh a 
storm. 

s , ed, ing -^— 



Saii^ to pass through water in ayes- Steer, to direct, as a yesseL 

seL 9, edf ing 

«, edt ing Row, to drive with oars. 

Swni, to pass through water bjn^ng 8, ed^ ing 

the limbs. Toil» to labor, to become weary. 

», ing, er 9, ed^ ing 

BwAji, did ^ 

ONB HITNDBBD AND TWBKTIBTH STITDT. 

AOnOHB OF THB rABMER. 

Almost every act of the fimner's life is connected with 
something agreeable. 



J^ARJi; to lease or till land. 

Is it healthy to farm I 

8, ed, ing, er 

TiLL» to cnlUyate land. 

edging 

6 



Seed, to sow, or plant with seed. 
Weed, to free from weeds. 

-8, ed^ ing 

HARyEST, to gather grain or froita 
' "J i ed, ing ^ 
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SuMinB, to pass, or oany through Fan, to winnow, or Bepacato ehaff 

summer. from grain. 

«, etH ing ^— m, gd^ing-^^ 

WiNTKB, to pass, or oarrj through Hibe, to engage in wtyIm for « re- 
winter, ward. 

?,ed,inff t,ed,in0,Unff 

Mow, to lay grain or hay in a mass Gathxb, to get in the harvest 

in the barn.. » < " P, ed, ivg -i— .— . 



-», 9d, ing — Hindxb, to keep back, or obstroet 



Mow, to cut down grass or grain. i^ ei, ing 

ed, ing, er — »— 



OVB 9ITNDSBD AKD T W BKTT-TIBS T 8TUDT. 

AOnOHB OF XECHAKIGB. 

Building has a charm for the mind, «nd pleases us witli 
acts of skill. The sound of busy instruments awakens uso» 
ful feelings in the heart 

Framed to ibrm the outline of a Melt, to make licpxid. 

building. — «, ed, ing 

Did the housewright frame the Tour, to fbrm on a lathei 

bamt », ed, ing, er 

1; ed, ing ' Beat, to strike repeated^, 

BoEE, to make holes with an auger e,ing 

or gimlet Neal, to temper by heat 



-». ed, ing, er — «, ed, ing 



Fast, firm, set An ^ to heat and eool slowlf* 

—en, to make — — Saw, to out with a saw. 

IS AIL, to fasten with naila e , ed, ing 

8, ed, ing, er ^— Dovetjol, to join in a tenon like a 

WiELD^ to sway with the hand. pigeon's tail 

9,ed,ing e, edging 



Hammeb, to strike with the hammer. Hew, to cut with any inttmaaatt 

1^ ed, ing — — «, ed, ing, er 

Dbili^ to bore a hole. Casyi^ to cut wood or stone Into 

-g, ed, ing — — some form. 

BoiuD^ to frame and raiie a bnildii^ e, ed, ing 
,ed,ingf er '^^ 
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fimm iH^UKDaXB JLV» TWB.NTY-i«BOPjrp 8TUPT. 

Aonom or MAiruFACfiUBKBa. 

The steps by whicli Taw materials are changed into the 
goods and wares of trade, must always have an interest for 
the mind. 

Shape, to fonn for.iome end. color. 

Does the pin-maker shap^.his pin I 8, ed, ing, er — ^i— > 

Twist, to wind one thread conndan* Comb, to separate and arrange with t 
other. comb. 

9, td, ing, er — — a, ed, ingyer^^'-^ 

Twine, to twist threads. Un e d, not — • 

a, ed, ing " . Gbind, to make smooth or sharpen. 

FuLi^ to thicken cloth in a mill. «, ed, ing 



-«, ed, ing, er ' QiAZiy (to crust with a glossy coab 



Blbagd, to whiten by remo^dng the 8, ed, ing 



OirX nTTITDBBD AITD TWBNTT-THIBD STTTDY. 

'AOIIONB OF TRADEBS. 

The acts of buying and sdRng are more closely related . 
to the welfare of man than oU are ready to perceive. Ac- 
tive and wise merchants do much for the nation. 

Have, to hold or possess. i, ed, ing — 

Has the trader much goods! Chop, to buy or barter. 

», ing — — », ed, ing 

Had, did Mjete; to measure. 

Wend, to pass or trayel from place to », ed, ing — • 

pilace. 8HtP> to put on board.Aih|p» 

9,ed,ing ■ ■ < , ect t»y, «• — ^ 

Dun, to urge payment. XT n , to take oflf — 

«, ed, ing — • Wemb, to find the jqoanti^ of a thi 

Lie, to deceive, or tell aa natrntli. by weighing ifc 

to give the lie. 
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OKB HTTHDBBD AHD T WEHTT-FOTTBTH STTTDT. 

AOnONS OF WAR, 

The deeds of the soldier occupy a large place in the his- 
tory of man. 

Wrest, to gain bj force. Reck, to care or mind. 

• Does the hero wrest the goods of 8, ed, iiig 

the enemy f Resk, to emit steam or yapor. 

-«, edt in^ — _ », ed, ing 



Ward, to guard or fend oft Quail, to crush or snbdne. 

«, edf ing 9, ed, ing 

Weaken, to make weak. Wayer, to totter, or change in eoniv 

«, edf ing ■ age. 

Hurt, to injure in any way. — — », ed, ing 



4, ed^ ing Murder, to kill a human being. 



Spare, to forbear to punish or destroy. 8, ed, ing 

— — «, ed, ing Slaughter, to make great haroc of life^ 

Quell, to subdue or overcomei, s, ed, ing 

s, edging Welter, to roll in foul matter or 



Rusn, to move with yiolencQi blood. 

edging 9,ed,ing 



OHB nXTNDBBD AND TWBNTY-FIFXn BTVDT. 

AOnONB OF TDX LAWTES. 

As society now exists, the lawyer is needed to explain 
our laws. 

ONB nVHDBBD AND TWENTT-BIZTH STVDT. 

ACnONS OF THE DOOIOIL 

The diseases of mankind require skill to heal them. The 
doctor, in a diseased world, becomes an important person. 

Hbal^ to cure a wound or disease. ^ ing 



Does the doctor heal diseases f Mo; to mingle things. 

»,ed,ing,er 9,ed,ing 

Bleed, to take away blood by open- Brat, to pound in a mortar. 

ing a yein. 9, ed, ing 



/ 



BuBTiR, to raise ft blister by ft hnzt^ discharge of blood or wftten 

burn, or medical plaster. — — ^ ^d* **»^ 

8, ed, ing -^-^— Leech, to bleed b j leeebea 

CuF, to apply a glass to procure ft 1^ ed, ing 



ONE HTrKDBED AND TWE VTT-8E YEHTH STUDT. 

AonoMs cat tom tiaobsb. 

To instruct and train the soul is the noblest calling on 
earth. It embraces the interests of man in time and eter- 
nity. 

Teacb, to impart knowledge. U n ^ to open out, to reveal. 

Is it easy to teach children I IUad, to utter written letters and 



-i, ing, er words. 



Taught, • did — ^-^ 8, ing, ef < 

Snow, to present to yiew. Read, did 



-$, ed, ing Wrttb; to form letters and words. 



Form, to give shape or outline ^ », ing, er 

■«, ed^ ing — Weotk, did 



Strength, power of body or mind. Biokon, to count by figures. 

e n, to make strong. ».«, ed, ing, er 

9, ed, ing i Rule, to govern and guides 



Fold, to lap up in folds. *, ed, ing, er 

»f ed, ing, er — - 

OVB nXTBTDBED AVD T WBHT T-EIGHTS BTVDT. 

AOnONg OF THE ABTmiL 

The love of beauty is part of our nature, and, in some 
cases, leads to the fine arts. 

Dbaw, to represent or picture by e, ed, ing, er 

lineSb Carve, to cut wood or stone into 

Can yon draw objeets I some shape. 

1, ing, er ■ " e, ed, ing, er 

Drew, did — Sixo, to utter sweet sounds^ to tell 

Pipi; to play on a wind inBtrmnent something in verse. 

if ed, iftg, er s, ing, er 

* Hasp, to play on the harp. Sano, did — 
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Draft, to draw the ouUine. Blend, to mingle together. 

», ed, ing — — «, ed, tug ^^—^ 



-9man, a man who 



ONB HUNDBED AND TWBNTT-NINTH STUDT. 

ACTIONS OF lONKBALS. 

MiNEBALS liave a kind of life, made up of simple actions. 

Oltstbn, to shine with light. *, fd, ing, y, inesa — — 



Does gold glisten f GlittkR) to sparkle with light 
»^ eci, ing > «, ed^ ing 



Rust, to become rusty by exposure to Dwindle, to become less, 
air. 5, edt ing 



ONB HVNDBBD AND THIBTIBTH STUDY, 

ACTIONS OF PLANTS. 

Plants are living things. Many and pleasing are their 
acts. 

Gnow, to enlarge in size. . Droop, to hang downward. 

Do all plants grow f «, ed, ing 

», hig — Clothe, to coyer,as rocks on the earth* 



Grew, did ■ s, ed, ing 

Leaf, to put forth leaves. Feed, to supply food. 

' *, edy ing . m i, ing 

Blossom, to put forth flowers. Fed, did 



-«, ed, ing Die, to pass from life. 



Seed, to grow and produce seed. «, ed, ing — 

«, edj ing — — Rustle, to make quick, small soundsL 

WiTHEa, to fade or lose its freshness. — », ed^ ing 

— — *, edf ing 

ONB HUNDBBD AND THIBTY-FIBST STUDY. 

ACTIONS OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

The fireside and bam-yard have their actors in dumb 
animals. 
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Bellow, to make a hollow loud noise. », ed^ ing 



Does the bull bellow f Brat, to make a harsh, loud sound, 

-«, €<L ing as an ass. 



Low, to make a low noise, as a cow. ' s, ed^ ing- 



-ft, edf ing Gbaze, to eat grass, to supply cattle 



Bleat, to cry as a sheep. with grass. 

8, edf ing «, ed, ing 

Baek, to make a sharp, snapping noise, Wag, to move one way and another, 

as a dog. as the taiL 

«, edy %ng *, ed^ ing 

WoRRT, to harass, or tear, as a dog. Liok, to draw the tongue oyer. 

s, ed^ ing «, ed^ ing ^ 

WmNB, to make a crying sound, as a Crow, to make the noise of the cock. 

dog. «, ed, ing 

-8, edf ing r— - Cluck, to utter the sound of a hen 



Fawn, to court favor, as a dog; while hatching. 

— «, edj ing — — — «, ed, ing — — 

Neigh, to utter the sound of a horse. 

OKB nUNDBSD AND TPIBT Y-SEO OND BTVDT. 

AonoNS OF wild andcals. 

The deserts and forests are alive with active, living crea- 
tures. 

Boar, to make a continuous noise, as «, ing 

a lion. Crept, did — 



Does the lion roar for food f Spring, to move with yiolence. 
-», ed, ing «, ing 



Grin, to open the mouth and set the Sprang, did 
teeth. Tear, to separate or destroy. 
-8^ ed. ing s, ing 



Hiss, to make a hissing sound, as a Tore, did 

serpent Burrow, to hollow a place or bed in 

- I a , ed, ing the earth. 

Croak, to make a low, hoarse noise, s, ed, ing . 

as the frog. Climb, to creep up a tree or rock. 

-«, edy ing, er ^-— », ed, ing 



Bristle, to erect the hair, as swine. Suck, to draw out milk or blood with 

t, ed, ing the mouth. 

Creep, to move slowly, or on the belly. — «, ed, ing 
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ONE HT7NDBXD AND THIBTY-THIBD STUDY. 

ACnONB OF BIRDS. 

The bird is a thing of beauty. All its doings are pleasing, 
:md add much to the life and pleasure of every spot, on the 
sur&ce of the earth. 



Flt, to move by the wiiig& 
Does the eagle fly high ? 

8,ing 

Flew, did 

Hop, to spring on the feet, as a bird. 

8, ed, ing 

Swoop, to seize on the wing. 
», edf ing 



SoESAM, to utter a shriU loud cry, as 
an eagle. 

«, edy ing 

Pick, to pluck or pull off any thing. 

«, ed, ing 

Lay, to bring forth, as eggs. 
Mount, to soar on high. 
», ed, ing 



Flutter, to move and flap the wings. Light, to get down, as a bird. 
«, ed, ing A < ^ to get down upon. 



OVX HUHDBED AND THI B T Y-T OUBTH STTTDY. 

AOnONS OF THE EARTH. 

The world, on which we live, is a moving world. Every 
part of it is in motion, and has its work to do. 



Turn, to move in a circular course. 
Does the earth turn on its axis f 

», ed, ing 

Whirl, to roll rapidly. 

«, ed, ing 

Glide, to pass on rapidly but smooth- 

», ed, ing 



SwARic, to throng and herd in ero^dk 

*, ed, ing 

Swell, to rise in billows 

8, ed, ing 

Ooze, to trickle out, as water. 

8, ed, ing 

Flow, to glide along, as water. 
8, ed, ing 



Float, to be borne along on water or Sprout, to spring forth, as grass. 

in the air. s, ed, ing 

8, ed, ing Bear, to bring forth, as young. 

Quake, to shake or tremble. 

8, ed, ing 

Teem to swarm with life. 
f , ed, ing 



8, tng 

Bore, did • 



Freeze, to congeal or harden llltoiQ^ 
•, ing 
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ONE HUNDRED AND THIBTT-VITTH STUDY. 



AOnONB OV THX HEAVENS. 



The heavens above xis are ever marked with wonderful 
doings. 



Hang, to suspend. 

Over f to hang over. 

Do the heavens overhang the earth f 

9,ing 

Hung, did 



Wheel, to roll forward. 

*, ed, ing 

Rise, to move or pass npward& 
«, tfi^ 



Water, to pour out, as rain. 

«, ed^ hig 

Shade, to screen from the light 

«, ed, ing 

Dazzle, to overpower with light. 

«, ed, ing 

GLnTEs, to sparkle with light 
«, edt ing 



Rose, did 

Set, to sink or pass below the horizon. 

«, ing 

Twinkle, to sparkle at intervals. 

», ed, ing 

Thaw, to melt, or become fluid. 

«, ^ ing 

Spbinkle, to scatter, as rain. 
5, ed, ing 



ONE HUNDBSD AND THIBTY-SIXTH STUDY. 



AOmmS OF GOD. 



Hs doeth all things welL 

Make, to form or fashion. 
Did God make the earth t 



-«, %ng, er 



Made, did 

Lay, to settle or fix as a foundation. 

8, ing 

Laid, did 

Reab, to raise, as a building. 

8,ed,ing 

Fix, to make firm. 
«, ed, ing 



Hold, to keep or bind fast or together. 
Up , to bear or keep up, 

8, ing 

Keep, to hold and retain. 
CuBSE, to pronounce and make miter- 
able. 

8, ed, ing 

Bless, to pronounce and make happj. 

8, ed, ing 

Atone, to satisfy and reconcile. 
8 , ed, ing — 



6* 
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CHAPTER XII. 



STENTS. 



The life of the world and all that it contains is made up 
of events. In these, actions hav,a their end. As the growth 
of the plant is perfected in the production of its seed, so 
the acts of all things are completed in a few striking events. 
Some of these were noticed and recorded by the Saxons, 
and are still found among the relics of their language. To 
gather them up and weave their names with our earliest 
speech, is a happy view of education. 

ONE HUNDBED AND THIBT Y-8 E YEN T H STUDY. 



EVENTS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 



There are events enough in every family to form an in- 
structive history. 



Wed, to unite ia maVriage. 
Do men and women wed each 
other ? 

«, edf ing 

Wedding, a marriage. 

Birth, coming into life. 

Work; labor of any kind. 

ingy the act 

Plat, sport or amnsement 

ing^ the act of 

Sleep, rest by suspending active pow- 
ers. 

ing^ the act 

Breakfast, the first meal in the day. 

ing^ the act 

Sick, affected with disease. 

nesft, state of — — 

Teaoh, to instruct by giving know- 
ledge. 



-ing^ the act of instructing. 



Learn, to receive knowledge. 

ing^ the act of getting know- 
ledge. 

Clothe; to cover the body with gar- 
ments. 

ing^ covering with garments. 

Feed, to give food. 

ing^ the act of taking food. 

Welcome, to receive and entertain 
gladly. 

», edy ing 

Welcome, a salutation. 

Farewell, a wish of happiness at 
parting. 

Burt, to place a dead person in a 
grave. 

», ed, ing 
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ONE HTJKDBBD AND T H IE T T -E I GH TH STUDY. 
EVENTS IN THE OGCUPATIONS OF MAN. 

Every pursuit of life has its events. Some of these axe 
of general interest, and should be noticed by all. 

Seed-time, the season for sowing. Shipwseok, the casting away of a ship. 

Is Spring the seed-time of the Set, to place firm, or on a basis. 

year ? Over , to turn over 

Harvest, the season for gathering Fall, the act of dropping from a 

crops. high place. 
^home^ the song and feasting Wound, a hurt of any kind. 

at the end of harvest Begin, to commence. 

Sowing, the act of seeding a field. «, ing 

Harvesting, the act of gathering Beginning, the first of any thing. 

crops. End, the last of a thing. 

Blight, a disease that nips plants or Loss, to pass from our possession. 

grain. ^ ing 

Mildew, a white coating on plants^ Lost, did 

producing decay. Loss, privation of a thing. 

Rust, a disease in gi'ain produced by Firb, the burning of any thing, as a 

lichens. house. 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIBTY-NINTH STUDY. 
NATURAL EVENTS OF THE EARTH. 

In the course of things, striking changes pass upon the 
earth. Events occur that must be noticed. 

Cold, the want of heat. Summer, the flowering of the earth-^ 

Is winter cold ? the season of heat 
Heat, a state of warmth. Fall, the decay of the leaf — the sea- 
DAT, the time when the sun is with son of decay. 

us. Winter, the sleep of the earth — ^the 

Night, the time when the sun is ab- season of cold. 

sent "Wind, the air in motion. 

Spring, the budding of the earth — Blast, a gust of wind. 

the season of bud& Breeze, a gentle gust of wind. 
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Storm, a violent action of wind and Flood, a great flow of water. 

rain. Wave, a moving swell of water. 

Shower, a fall of rain. Tide, tlie rise and fall of the waters 

Hail, a full of frozen rain. of the sea. 

Sxow, a fall of frozen vapor. Land-blif, a movement of land. 

Ice, water frozen solid. Earthquake, a trembling of the earth. 

Frost, frozen mist or fog. Spring, a bubbling up of water. 

Mist, water falling in very small Boiuno-sprimo, a heaving up of hot 

drops. water. 

Dew, moisture condensed from the Fall, a descent of water. 

air. 

ONB nVNDBED ASTD 70BTIBTH STUDY. 
NATURAL EVENTS OF THE HEAVENS. 

Men, in all ages, have looked with interest on the hea- 
vens. The bright noon and the starry night have unfolded 
wonders to the eye of man. 

Ijght, that hj which we see. SHooTiNa-STARS, meteors like stars 

Is light pleasant to the eye ? that dart across the sky. 

Sun , the light Thunder, the sound that follows the 

Moon , the light flash of lightning. 

Star , the light storm, a storm of rain and 

Twilight, tlie faint light of the sun thunder. 



before rising and after setting. cloud, a cloud 

Dark, obscure, or without light Lightning, a flash of light known as 

nets, the state a discharge of eleetricity from one 

Cloud, a mass of visible vapor. doud to another. 

Dawn, the break of day. Sunrise, the appearance of the sun. 

MiLKT-WAT, a broad luminous belt in Sunset, the going down of the sun. 

the heavens. New Moon, the moon when first seen. 
X^oRTH, the point of the heavens where Full Moon, the moon as* seen oppo- 

the north star appears. site the sim. 

cm, belonging Rainbow, a bow of seven colors 

lights^ lights formed by light and rain in the 

Shoot, to dart rapidly. heavens. 
», ing 
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ONB HUNDBBD AND F0BTY-FIR8T STUDY, 

EVENTS OF GOD. 

The Creator is revealed to us by events. His power and 
wisdom and love liave wrouglit wonders in behalf of man. 
Some of these are recorded in the Saxon part of our lan- 
guage. 

Eabth, the globe which we inhabit For ^ to give away or pardon. 

Is the earth the work of God f netB^ the pardon of an of 

HxAYEN, the sky or air. fender. 

Sttn, the great body that lights the Right, according to law or truth. 

earth by day. «oim, full of 

Moon, the body that lights the earth n^w, the state of 

by night Peace, rest from all disturbance. 

StabS) the bright bodies that appear Holt, free from sin. 

in the sky at night. new, state of 

WosLD, the universe, or the earth and Death, the end of life on earth. 

heavens. Graver the place of the dead. 

Man, the race of beings to which we ^tabd, an inclosed place 



belong — God's image on earth. God's Aose, the field of God — ^tho 

Fali» the ruin of the race by sin — Saxon phrase for a grave-yard. 

the loss of the Divine image per- Coubt, a place of justice. 

mitted by God. Doom, to judge, to pronounce sen- 

GofiPEL, good news from God to man. tence. 

Daysman, one who lays his hand on », ed^ ing 



opposite parties and brings them Hell, a deep, covered place — ^the 

together — a mediator. abode of the wicked. 

Atonement, removal of sin by the Heaven, a high and honorable place 

obedience of a mediator. — ^the abode of God and holy be- 

GiVE, to bestow. ings. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SECOND STUDT. 

THE END. 

The end of the Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Orthography 
is reached. The course was agreeable as well as nseful. 
Every step had a freshness and interest that readily claimed 



^ 
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attention. We look back with pleasure, and feel that "we 
have gathered up a large amount of knowledge for future 
years. 

The review is profitable. If the child has paid due 
attention to "The Instructions," he has learnt nearly 
all that is to be known about the Anglo-Saxon portion of 
his language. The formation of words is known : iermvMir 
tionsj suffixes^ and prefixes are at his command. If he has 
given proper thought to "The Studies," the leading words 
of Anglo-Saxon origin are understood — some five thou- 
sand in number. He has the chief materials that form 
the language of the Bible, the Pilgrim's Progress, and the 
Speeches of Daniel Webster. 

These are happy considerations. They awaken desire 
and hope. The future is still before us, and invites to new 
studies. Words of Anglo-Saxon origin do not compose the 
whole English language. They form its hasis only. Thou- 
sands have been received ifrom other sources, and are now 
to be studied. The Hand-Book of the Gothic, Celtic, 
French, and Classic words of our language remains to be 
taken up, in order to complete the course of studies in 
Orthography. 

These two Hand-Books, it is believed, will give a new 
interest and importance to words. Orthography takes the 
form of a charming science.* It is no longer meagre spelling, 
or a dry analysis of disconnected words. It is a classified 
view of the words of our language. They appear in femi- 
lies, arranged according to their parentage, retaining their 
national origin, and standing in close imion with the things 
which they represent. The course is a complete one. Every 
leading object of thought stands forth in connection with 
the words of a rich and happy language. 
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